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THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


T requires no laboured demonstration to show that 
what the Government propose to do for the 
Voluntary Schools is in the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings of less interest than the way in which the thing 
is being done. We cannot in the face of some of the 
speeches made by the Opposition say that there is no 
dispute as to the principle of the Bill, but if politicians 
were bound by their own words there ought to be none. 
During the debates on the unlucky Education Bill of 
last Session it was repeatedly said from the Opposition 
benches that no resistance would have been offered if 
the Government had confined its Bill to a grant of 
money for the Voluntary Schools. It would be pedantic 
indeed to expect political gentlemen to be bound by 
their own promises, yet the fact that they have been 
made is after all something. Ministers might fairly 
claim that in asking for money for the Voluntary 
Schools they are only doing what they had been in- 
vited to do, which ought to one made their way all the 
smoother when they asked for leave to introduce their 
Bill. Then putting aside the fact that it is always 
premature to criticise a measure till we have it in print, 
there is only one part of the Bill as described by Mr. 
Balfour which possesses the interest of novelty. It was 
to be expected that the Voluntary Schools would be 
‘xempted from the payment of rates, that the thrice 
famous 17s. 6d. limit would be abolished, and that 
a capitation grant, larger than the 4s. promised 
last year, would be asked for. All this was matter of 
course, ‘The one exception to what may be called the 
commonplace character of the expected Bill is to be 
found in that part of it which is to provide for the 
establishment of ‘ Associations of Voluntary Schools 
to advise on the distribution of the grant.’ 
undoubtedly possibilities of complications here and 
Openings for discussion. One remembers too that 
parochial patriotism (using the phrase in the best 
*ense) is often the very soul of the exertions made for a 
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Voluntary School and that the parochial patriot is 
apt to lose part of his zeal when called upon to merge 
himself in a wider body. We look with some fear on 
this portion of the Bill as smacking of excessive refine- 
ment. 

Yet that might well be left to be discussed when the 
Bill is before the House, and might even be dropped 
without affecting the essentials of the measure. There 
is nothing to excite either the hopes of the Opposition 
or the discontent of supporters. It is therefore most 
disappointing that the Bill has made a bad start. For 
it would be idle to deny that this is the case. There 
has been a repetition in little of what we saw last 
Session. ‘The very size of the majority which voted for 
the resolution is enough to send a shudder through 
every one who remembers how many supported the 
second reading of the last Bill, and what happened. It 
is for all practical purposes a sham majority swollen to 
unnatural size by the Nationalist Members who will 
not vote against the introduction of a Bill which may 
benefit the Roman Catholics, but will be quite ready 
to obstruct later on. Even this is, comparatively 
speaking, unimportant. What is very vital is that we 
already sce the first signs of the rebellious and semi- 
rebellious spirit among their own followers, which was 
the real cause of the Ministerial failure of last Session. 
The appeal made by Sir W. Hart Dyke to the party 
loyalty of the Unionists has very much of our sym- 
pathy. The whole system of party Government, a very 
artificial thing which has never worked except among our- 
selves, depends upon mutual concession and the readiness 
of men to back their own side even when they think it 
wrong. The alternative is the fatal system of groups, 
which is ruinous to Parliamentary: government alto- 
gether. Yet the obligation is not all on one side. If 
the follower is to follow he has every right to ask that 
the leader shall lead. A party can no more be expected 
to pull together than a team of horses when there is a 
vacillating hand on the rein. Now it would be treating 
Mr. Balfour too much like a child to shirk the Sak 
that he gave his team an untimely jerk on Monday 
night, and that they ran unsteadily in consequence. 
We can quite understand how he came to make his 
unlucky answer to Mr. Dillon. It is an undeniable 
truth that the future is unsure and the Opposition 
loquacious. Followers, too, are now and then unman- 
ageable. For these and other reasons the event of 
all Parliamentary efforts is unsure, and ‘so the’ Ministry 
may. in its mind contemplate failure to pass its Bill 
before March 31 so that the .grant ‘can: be’ distributed 
to the Voluntary Schools for this year. But when Mr. 
Ralfour threw out his confession to Mr. Dillon, he un- 
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happily did the one thing, of all things, which was best 
calculated to ruin the Bill’s chance of passing. ‘The 
root of the matter is that Parliament has been called 
together before the usual date to pass a Bill for the 
benefit of the Voluntary Schools, not so much because 
they alone need help, as because they need it more than 
the ‘necessitous Board School > whose existence was re- 
cognised in the Bill of last year. ‘There are differences 
between the two which make it inconvenient to deal 
with them together in such a necessarily short and 
simple Bill as may be expected to be passed by 
March 31. What more reasonable than that the House 
should be asked to attend first to what is most pressing ? 
When however it is told that the Cabinet does not con- 
sider speed as indispensable, but only hopes for it asa 
kind of boon of fortune, adversaries and followers are 
alike thrown out. ‘The first are encouraged to ask why 
not deal with the subject as a whole since there is no 
such hurry 2 ‘The second, feeling an uncertain hand on 
the rein, begin to point their heads up and down the 
street. 

We need not stop to ask how far either may be 
excused, or justified. The important consideration for 
the moment is this, that waste of time and trouble in 
the ranks are certain unless the Cabinet pulls itself and 
the House together. ‘There is no reason why it should 
not. The case for the Bill is overwhelmingly strong, and 
the majority is quite capable of carrying it through if 
the proper measures are taken. The Cabinet must ask 
for facilities, and vote for them on the one intelligible 
ground that it has, for reasons which are perfectly 
understood on all sides, made its mind up to secure the 
grant for the Voluntary Schools in this financial year. 
There is, in fact, no other assignable excuse for asking 
for the time of the House so early. The Cabinet can 
give an engagement to deal with the necessitous Board 
Schools later on. Of course this will not satisfy the 
Opposition, but that is a small matter. The Opposi- 
tion will oppose in any case, and can be beaten easily. 
What will not be disposed of easily 1s the disposition of 
supporters to fall away. This it was that defeated 
the Bill of last Session, and will put the Ministry in 
peril of disaster again unless it is stopped. We see no 
way of stopping it except by making it quite clear to 
the Unionist party as a whole that it was not misled 
when it thought the Ministry was resolute to do some- 
thing for the Voluntary Schools, and has not been called 
together for any other purpose than to enable that 
something to be done. 


“WARK CHINKOISM ! 


‘TN view of the peaceful settlement of affairs in the 

Chartered Company's territories, the punishment 
of all persons connected with the raid in the Transvaal, 
and the inexpedience, in the interest of all South Africa, 
of reopening questions which have now been disposed 
of, this House thinks it unnecessary to re-appoint the 
Sclect Committee of 1896.’ 
these reasons, Mr. Maclean would have had the House 
of Commons to rescind its resolution to inquire into 
the origin of the Jameson raid, and the connection 


In this !anguage, and for 


therewith of the officers of the Chartered Company of 


South Africa. For its purpose, it was a very surprising 
form of words, and the surprise was heightened by Sir 
John Lubbock’s adoption of it (he seconded Mr. 
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Maclean) to express his own view of the right course to 
take, and the justification for taking it. He also 
thought that the House of Commons should abandon 
the proposed investigation, for the reasons that the 
affairs in the Chartered Company’s territory had been 
peacefully settled, that all persons connected with the 
raid into the Transvaal had been punished, and that 
the inquiry would reopen questions already disposed of. 

Three reasons for a national breach of trust and 
perfidy to law, and not one of them capable of 
standing upright. ‘The ‘ peaceful” settlement of affairs 
in the Chartered Company’s territory repairs no wrong 
committed in ‘Transvaal territory; and we cannot but 
think that that is obvious. ‘That all persons connected 
with the raid into the ‘Transvaal have been punished is 
an assertion absolutely without warrant, and to all 
appearances absolutely without truth. 
engaged in the criminal enterprise have received some 
punishment, no doubt; but that all or the chief of 
them have even been arraigned cannot be said in face 
As for the inex- 
pediency of ‘re-opening questions that have now been 
disposed of, what questions are these which have been 
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of much evidence to the contrary. 


so happily settled > Not one, we venture to say, of any 
importance. Hverything remains unsettled pending the 
‘searching inquiry, promised in a speech from the 
Throne, into ‘ the origin and circumstances’ of a hostile 
incursion into the South African Republic ‘by an 
armed force from the South Africa Company’s territory. 
The promised investigation being honestly carried out 
and properly acted on, a peaceful settlement all round 
It is at any rate a more 
hopeful course than denial or evasion. ‘That burking 
the inquiry would tranquillise South Africa is an 
assumption so amazing that we cannot understand how 
it should have found a place in an intelligent mind. 

Is it forgotten that this is an international affair ’ 
Or is the fact disregarded - Forgetfulness would be 
the more creditable thing of the two, and yet it is the 
least likely. No member of the House of Commons, at 
any rate, can be supposed to lose sight of ‘Transvaal 


may be looked for hopefully. 


independence, even for five minutes ; and most newspaper 
students have been well reminded of it. Not long ago 
they read in a_ published letter to the Chartered 
Company, ‘ Mr. Chamberlain desires you to note that 
the South African Republic is a foreign State, with 
which Her Majesty is at peace and in treaty relations. 
Certainly. A foreign State, and no more to be raided 
in peace time with impunity than France or the 
American Republic. But a violent attack being made 
upon this independent State from British territory, and 
the baffled invaders being mercifully handed over to the 
British Government upon a promise of trial and punish- 


ment for all concerned in the attack, the fulfilment of 
the promise is debated in the House of Commons as if 


it was entirely a matter of our own convenience. No, 
no; it is very much more than that. It would have 
been a duty without the promise, and without the 
obligation expressly undertaken when Dr, Jameson aud 
his companions were given up to their own Governnen! 
by President Kriger. Then, however, a debt due ty 
justice became also a debt of honour; and the motion 
that denial of both obligations would completely 
reconcile all parties in the South African quarrel 1 
about the strangest imaginable. 

Immediately after Mr. Maclean and his seconder had 
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expressed their fear that persistence with the Committee 
would ‘ re-light the slumbering embers of race jealousies 
aud personal animosities, Mr. Chamberlain told the 
House of Commons that to talk of ‘ slumbering embers” 
was alla mistake. ‘There were no slumbering embers 
to rekindle. ‘I must say to the House that the situa- 
tion of South Africa at the present time gives cause for 
considerable anxiety. Disquieting reports reach me 
every day. And, ‘ Undoubtedly there has been within 
the last few months a recrudescence of that unrestful- 
ness which it must be the desire of all of us to allay. 
sir J. Sivewright had already made some stir of saying 
the same thing—with particulars. Instead, then, of 
slumbering embers in danger of being re-lighted, South 
Africa presents to view glowing embers in danger of 
being fanned into flame ; and we take leave to suggest 
that a deliberate withdrawal of the promised investiga- 
tion would probably have done the business. We are 
the more inclined to that view because the recrudescence 
of unrestfulness which gives Mr. Chamberlain so much 
concern is said to have been going on ‘within the last 
few months*; and it is within the last few months that 
doubt has been thrown in South Africa upon the 
willingness of the British Government to execute its 
own laws upon the transgressors surrendered to it, and 
upon the likelihood that the man who is_ believed 
throughout the ‘Transvaal to have been the prime 
mover will really be brought to book. Within the 
last few months, indeed, it has been openly said in 
Kngland that, whether he be guilty or not, the Govern- 
ment dare not lay a finger on Mr. Rhodes; that if it 
does of course Mr. Rhodes will give up his grand design 
of bringing the whole of South Africa under the British 
Crown. Reason good, say we, this and the Cape 
demonstrations and the rest of it, for the recrudescence 
of uneasiness which Mr. Chamberlain reports; and if 
that is the explanation of it, we should like to know 
what was to be expected if the desire of Mr. Maclean 
and Sir John Lubbock had been satisfied. This, at 
any rate, must be known to everybody. ‘The ‘Transvaal 
Government would have had every right—though to 
be sure it is not strong enough—to make a casus belli 
of its treatment by the Queen’s Ministers. War has 
rarely better justification. 

Ilowever the Queen’s Ministers have not been turned 
from the course appointed by law and honour. <A 
well-selected Committee is to make the investigation 
which is due to ourselves and an absolute debt to the 
Government of the Transvaal. This being known we 
shall presently sce what effect it has on the revived 
agitation. What is most to be feared is an outery in 
our colonies from the Chinkoes—by no means to be 
confounded with the worthy tribe of Jingocs—against 
laying a finger on Mr. Rhodes. If there is much of 
that it will become Mr. Chamberlain to tell 
gentlemen that, whatever Mr. Rhodes’s services or his 


these 


usefulness, he cannot be suffered to place himself above 
the law; and that there is not a ‘soul in England who 
does not wish to see it proved that he had no part in 
the mean and stupid crime called the Jameson raid. 
Pretty consequences 1b has had, too ! 

‘But what, then, as to the grievances of the 
Vitlanders Are they nothing? Are they to be 
endured?’ ‘The auswer is that this is quite another 
matter; with which the offending oflicers of the 
Chartered Company never had anything to do except 
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to make it the occasion or the excuse of unlawful 
shooting. No doubt the Uitlanders (a mixed lot, 
though mostly English) have great grievances. ‘That is 
to say, they are made to bear exceptional burdens and 
to suffer extreme disabilities. Yet even though it were 
England's business to regulate the taxation and 
prescribe the rights of citizenship in other countries, an 
incursion of unauthorised Englishmen to do so by fire 
and sword would still be criminal. But it is not 
England’s business to do anything of the kind. At the 
same time, however, there is a certain Convention 
between this country and the Transvaal Republic which 
gives England a right of objection to some recent 
measures of legislation. So Mr. Chamberlain says, and 
if that is the case here we can make a stroke for justice 
on behalf of the Uitlanders. If more is to be done, it 
must be by persuasion ; and no persuasion can avail so 
much as demonstrative evidence that England is neither 
the ‘ fence’ nor the servant of her filibusters. 


TRADE UNION PRIVILEGE 


‘FEN Courts have been unpleasantly full of ‘Trade 

Union cases of late’ is the opening remark of 
the Daily Chronicle in commenting on a judgment 
given by the Court of Appeal at the end of last week ; 
and if only our contemporary’s remarks had ended there, 
we should for once have had the pleasure of finding 
ourselves in complete agreement with them. ‘The fact 
is that the Trade Union case is coming to be almost as 
regular an item in the daily cause list as a libel ora 
breach of promise to marry, and generally suggests a 
much greater loss of money and temper than either 
of them. Whether Mr. Havelock Wilson’s capacity as 
a financier is in question, or whether we are investi- 
gating the methods hy which masters and workmen 
try to adjust the balance of power between them, some 
Trade Union seems tu be continually knocking its own 
or somebody else’s head against the wall. Were this 
all, it is not clear that the matter would call for any 
particular regret; litigation is more or less a luxury, 
and if the affairs of Trade Unions occupy an increasing 
amount of the attention of our judges and juries, this 
may be taken to show that times are good for labour. 
Our law reports are a mirror of the times, and if Themis 
can extract a toll from Vulcan, we do not know that 
we grudge it. 

There is, however, a growing feeling, which the recent 
decision of the Court of Appeal will do nothing to 
dispel, that the recurrent struggle of ‘Trade Union and 
any other opponent is not conducted in a fair field. 
‘Vill the decision by Mr. Justice Grantham, the most 
important part of which the Court of Appeal has just 
reversed, the ordinary lawyer and the plain man had 
both supposed that ‘Trade Unions were an almost perfect 
embodiment of power without responsibility ; that with 
very powerful means of attack they were privileged to 
defend themselves by denying their own existence, 
thereby showing au example to the cuttle-fish or even 
the sterolyx ; that though they could call on an army 
of men to obey their orders they were not responsible 
for anything. the men did or tailed to do; tha! 
they owned ample resources, yet these were quite 
outside the operation of the law; that they could in 
fact play the ever popular game of * heads I win tails you 
lose ’ with perfect impunity. ‘These were the considera- 
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tions and they appeared to have rested on a sound legal 
foundation, which led the more impartial members of 
the Labour Commission to suggest that Trade Unions 
should have the power of degrading themselves to an 
equality before the law with the most favoured 
litigants, corporations namely, who without souls to 
be damned or bodies to be kicked may at least have 
funds to be attached. But Labour knows the value of 
Privilege, and if we may trust the Daily Chronicle will 
insist on maintaining these privileges under the curiovsly 
chosen title of the Right of Combination. 

In all humility and respect we have to admit that 
our opinion turns towards the advice of the Duke of 
Devonshire rather than that of the most brilliant 
Chroniclist, and the present case seems to us decidedly 
in point. The plaintiff may be taken to have 
complained that three Trade Unions watched and beset 
his premises, compelled workmen to do and abstain 
from doing things, and so forth, all in the terms of 
that Act of Parliament which the learning of so many 
wise men has made so obscure. What the merits of the 
case were we have no idea, but at all events a jury found 
that the Trade Unions were in the wrong and ought to 
pay damages and be enjoined accordingly ; and the law 
being dark and the facts simple we have in fact more 
confidence in the justice of the decision of the jury than 
we have in that of the judges, who did not annul it 
only because the Trade Unions, having so far forgotten 
themselves as to appear at the trial, were held to be 
bound by the event. Where the injustice of the jury's 
decision comes in we for our part cannot see. We 
learn from an authoritative source that the affirmation 
of the principle on which it is founded will ruin work- 
men on strike ‘ with damages and costs whenever they 
look askance at a blackleg *; which is merely a repetition 
of Mr. Havelock Wilson’s attractive theory that a judge 
is never right aad a jury always wrong. We are told 
that it opens out ‘a gruesome vista of dangers before 
every Labour leader, namely that his union will pay for 
his illegal acts. ‘To hit a man and run away is generally 
held to be cowardly, but surely to hit him and then 
vanish is still worse. Does a right of combination 
really imply a right of evanition? or can it be that 
labour is insisting on maintaining the benefits of a legal 
quibble in comparison to which the old learning as to 
the illegality of contracts in restraint of trade was an 
embodiment of pure justice - 

Nor is the injustice worked by the disappearance of 
‘Trade Unions in the hour of danger the only incon- 
venience arising from the present state of the law. 
Setting aside the question of the responsibility of a 
Trade Union for the acts of its members in obedience 
to its orders, it is plain that negotiation with a wholly 
irresponsible body, even if it is not evanescent, is not 
a very hopeful undertaking. A firm of contractors 
who refused to be liable for the acts of their servants 
would probably not secure many contracts, and if all 
contractors took up such a position the ordinary con- 
tracting business of the country would cease. Yet 
this is precisely the position necessarily adopted by 
‘Trade Unions at present. In some cases a master 
may find that an unenforceable agreement is better than 
nothing; but in many cases it is certainly worse. 
Were Lord Penrhyn, for example, capable of meeting 
any body of his late workmen who could bind the rest 
in such a way as to force them to abide by what they 
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agreed on, the Bethesda quarries would probably be 
in work again in a week. But a combination with 
many rights and no duties, or even a man in the same 
position, is not a satisfactory party to any negotiation. 
They occupy, in fact, the position of a tyrant who may 
be capable of giving orders but whose request for 
co-operation would be an absurdity. It is possible 
that these considerations may some day sink into the 
minds of those persons who in the long last decide 
questions of master and servant ; but until this happens 
the man whose duty does not call upon him to put an 
even finer edge on to legal quibbles can only protest 
that ‘Trade Unions are unjustly in possession of privi- 
leges not open to any other associated bodies. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF BRITISH 
TRADE 


MIR COURTENAY BOYLE and the officials of the 
b Board of Trade, more familiar with toreiga than 
domestic affairs, have produced a work of national 
interest and importance in their memorandum relating 
to the comparative trade of Great Britain, lrance, 
Germany and the United States. There ha, been 
a growing uneasiness on this subject throughout the 
country during the past few years owing to the 
alarming statements contained in many consular’ re- 
ports, magazine and newspaper articles, and books. This 
uneasiness may be said to have been brought toa head 
by Lord Rosebery’s speech at Epsom; and probably 
we should not be far wrong if we attributed the in- 
structions given to the Secretary of the Board of 
‘Frade to the speech of Lord Rosebery just referred 
to. ‘The value of the memorandum is that it surveys 
the commercial and industrial position of the four 
leading commercial nations of the world as a whole. 
Sir Courtenay Boyle is enabled by his official position 
and the stream of information which flows into him from 
all quarters and on all branches of the subject to look all 
round it as it were,and not merely to judge of it from 
one special standpoint or in one particular aspect. 

It is of several famous men that before 
sitting down to reading a new they jotted 
down what they the subject and then 
compared their notes with their knowledge after they 


rec yrded 
book 
new of 
had read it. The process is a useful one, and it) may 
be well to imitate it now. ‘The general impression in 
this country of recent years we believe to be that this 
country was falling away from its high position in 
the world as a that other 
countries, and especially Germany, were rapidly over- 


manufacturing nation ; 


taking us and were ousting us in detail from the trade 


of various foreign States. ‘This was supposed to le 


great variety of Causes supineness on 


due to a 


part, begotten of long enjoyment of 


eminence, disregard of the wants of our customers, 


our pre- 


absence of commercial travellers and other methods of 


pushin - our wares, want of technical knowledge and 


f 
training; in short, all the failings due to an ignorant 
and haughty sense of the sccurity of our position, We 
did not make goods cheap enough for some countrics, 
we did not fold them the 


way the Persians wauted them, or make them of the 


or gaudy enough for others ; 


lengths required by the economical Mexicans; our 
commercial travellers spoke no Spanish, and they never 


visited Finland: and so on according to the place from 
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which the wails came. 
hand, did all these things and many more in the right 
way, and therefore they were advancing while we were 
receding. And, on the whole, the British manufacturer 
has of late been the best lectured person in the world. 
‘l’o be sure, those who read German, French and Ameri- 
can consular reports were comforted by finding that 
the merchants of these countries were lectured in the 
same style and for much the same faults, and were 
desired to leara from the British merchant and be wise. 

But as there is no smoke without fire there is some 
justification for uneasiness, and Sir Courtenay Boyle 
We cannot follow here 
the elaborate statistical tables in which truth is hidden, 
but the results are plain. 


shows us precisely what it is. 


In the first place there is no 
such thing as British manufactures being driven out by 
foreign countries. Beitish imports and exports are not 
decreasing ; they are increasing with startling rapidity. 
It is true that both Germany and the United States, 
thanks to the rapid increase of their population, have 
developed manufacturing and individual power, but up 
to the present the gains of either have had no very serious 
effect on our trade; ‘but beginning from a lower level 
each country is for the moment travelling upwards 
more rapidly than we are who occupy a much higher 
just as the successful small trader who 
starts in life with half a crown in his pocket, doubles his 


eminence - 
income more frequently than the millionaire. If peace 
is maintained, both countries, and to some extent France 
also, are certain to increase their rate of progress, and 
their competition with British manufacturers in neutral 
markets, and even in our home markets, will become in- 
creasingly serious. ‘here are two of Sir Courtenay Boyle's 
conclusions which we prefer to give in his own words ; 
‘Tt is necessary, therefore, more than ever, that attention 
should be given in the United Kingdom to the business 
of manufacturing for export. It isa mistake to suppose 
that the increase of wealth in foreign countries is, on 
the whole, unfavourable to us. The richer neighbouring 
nations are, the better for us and for the rest of the world 
in the long run. But the change of conditions must 
be recognised, nd we can se arcely expect to maintain 
our great undoubted pre-eminence, at any rate without 
strenuous cffort and careful and energetic improvement 
in method. The following conclusion, though general 
in its language, is really pointed in its reference to those 
short-sighted persons who engineer strikes in our docks, 
coal mines, and elsewhere: ‘’The question how best this 
can be done is one which interests consumers as well as 
producers, labour as well as capital. ‘The growth in the 
effectiveness of foreign labour, and in the results of that 
labour, must tend towards an international assimilation 
of the circumstances under which that labour is given, 
and any step which facilitates the transfer of manu- 
facturing power from this to a competing country, 
must expedite that tendency of which it is not easy to 
see the advantage to our working classes. In short, as 
Sir Courtenay Boyle points out in another part of his 
report after carefully examining statistics of rural and 
urban populations in different countries, the conditions 
of manufacturing and industrial predominance have 
changed during the last twenty years by reason of 
peace, the increase of population and the migration of 
the people everywhere into the towns. The moral of the 
whole memorandum may be put in a very few words : 
British commercial predominance has not suffered as 
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yet, but it is seriously threatened, and the qualities of 
our race which have created it enterprise, resolution, 
thoroughness, vigilance and ingenuity—can alone main- 
tain it unimpaired. 





THE END OF THE CHAT NOIR 


FENUWERE is mourning in Montmartre. The Chat 

Noir has ceased to exist. Most curious was 
the institution that thus disappears. Early in the 
cighties its creator, Rodolphe Salis, was a painter of 
small account, but already a notable Bohemian. His 
aptitude for his art was slight, but to counterbalance 
this mediocrity he was a convivial genius, 
ment 


The apart- 
that served him as studio on the Boulevard 
tochechouart was night by night the rendezvous of 
artists whose name was yet to make, of poets without a 
publisher, of journalists who had not succeeded as yet 
in inducing editors to accept their ‘copy.’ The coterie 
thus recruited was about equally endowed with talent 
and high spirits. ‘The gatherings in consequence were 
seldom staid, but at least they were never dull. <As 
often as not they were extremely interesting. Between 
the elaboration of practical jokes devised for the 
torment of the Philistine, and the absorption of in- 
credible quantities of beer fetched in canettes from a 
neighbouring marchand de vin, the company found time 
for literary and artistic discussions that were not the 
less instructive because they were usually noisy. To 
strengthen the programme the frequenters of the studio 
took to reading their compositions or to submitting their 
canvases for criticism. ‘The organisation of informal 
entertainments followed in natural course. No doubt at 
the time, as before and since, there were a dozen such 
societies scattered up and down Paris, but owing to the 
character of its leading spirit,of Rodoiphe Salis, the band 
was destined to make an unexampled stir in the world. It 
had become clear that he was a born amuser of men. For 
Salis had had a large personal share in the success of 
the gatherings under his roof. Very many of those 
around him were his intellectual superiors, but it was 
his influence that had kept the company together, and 
it was due to him that its individual members had been 
spurred to contribute to the general entertainment. 
In a word he had stage-managed his company uncon- 
As yet he had 
done so for pleasure; it struck him that he might do 
so for profit. And thus was founded the Chat Noir, 
where in the beginning, for the price of a bock, and in 
the end at a much heavier cost, the Pailistine could rub 
shoulders with the Bohemian and appreciate, as he was 
able, the latter’s intellectual efforts. 

Much of the success of the Chat Noir—and this was 
particularly the case at first—was due to this inter- 
mingling of two worlds that were satisfied for different 
reasons to make acquaintance. ‘The point is, perhaps, 
a little difficult of appreciation in England. Attempts 
have been made of late among us to differentiate, as it 
were, the Philistine, to secure him the contempt it is 
assumed he deserves, but it may be doubted whether 
the majority of us have any inkling of the peculiar 
conception aroused in the mind of the Montmartrois by 
the word bourgeois. At any rate it is quite certain 
that nothing that can be accepted as an equivalent 
to the Bohemia of Paris exists in this country. In 
consequence this aspect of the Chat Noir, important 


sciously but with the skill of a master. 
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though it be, can only be alluded to, since its closer 
consideration would necessitate explanations far too 
lengthy to be undertaken. ‘The Chat Noir, more- 
over, was much more than a neutral ground where 
Bohemian and Philistine learned to know each other 
for the first time and to some extent fraternised. 
Salis may not improperly be compared to a quack 
who had the fortune to alight upon a genuine remedy. 
He was a.showman of consummate cleverness, a 
cornac whom Barnum would have delighted to honour. 
Nothing better in the way of advertising has been 
done than the grotesque procession he arranged when 
he moved into the Rue Victor-Mass¢, or his notion of 
dressing his waiters as French Academicians. He con- 
ducted a commercial concern on the most modern lines, 
and to attract the public to his booth neglected no 
device however trivial. He opened up a mine of 
original talent. He gave poets a hearing who without 
him might never have found audience, he brought into 
notice men who have given a fresh lease of life to dis- 
credited modes of literary expression, and others who 
have turned to literary account material that had not 
before been worked up. Even if the glory of those who 
shed lustre on the Chat Noir prove ephemeral, as may 
well happen, its genuineness cannot be contested. Were 
proof wanted, it would be found in the fact that the 
institution has been the birthplace of nearly all the 
literary movements that have come to a head in France 
in recent years. 

It is easy to give chapter and verse for the state- 
ments just made. ‘The remarkable achievements of 
modern French song-writers are the work of the Chat 
Noir—achievements which would seem to deserve to 
live in a literature which preserves the memory, justi- 
fiably enough, of a Béranger, a Desaugiers, or a 
Nadaud. ‘The Paris of to-day is assuredly the better 
understood for a knowledge of the songs of Aristide 
Bruant, to cite but one name where so many might be 
mentioned. Take, again, that special vein of satire 
which in modern French fiction and drama has pro- 
duced the Roman Rosse and the Piice Rosse: it was 
the chansonniers of the Chat Noir, Maurice Dounay at 
their head, who first brought it into vogue. In the same 
way it was the representation in the Rue Victor-Mass¢ 
of that haunting phantasy, La Marche a U Etoile, that 
gave the first impulse to that mystical movement which 
has occupied so considerable a place in recent French 
literature and art. Again, although the Théatre Libre 
cannot be said to owe its creation directly to the Chat 
Noir, it may well be questioned whether Antoine, in 
founding his enterprise, was not strongly influenced by 
the example of an institution to which his own was in 
many respects a natural corollary. And the influence 
exerted by the Theatre Libre on contemporary 
French drama is still far from being at an end. 
But one of the most extraordinary incidents in 
the history of the Chat Noir is furnished by the 
consequences that attended the production there 
of the Epopée of Caran dAche. It is to this 
shadow-drama more than to anything else that is 
to be attributed the astonishing revival of interest in 
the Napoleonic legend that has now been in full vigour 
in France for a number of years. Long before Sardou 


followed the fashion which the forgetful or the ill- 
informed fancied he had set with his Wadame Sans-Géne, 
the artist had accomplished the resurrection of Napoleon 
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with his little cardboard figures projected on a screen, 
before which all Paris passed in a remarkable outburst 
of enthusiasm. Nor was the influence of the Chat Noir 
confined to things intellectual. ‘The institution, by the 
imitations it has provoked, has changed the face of an 
entire quarter of Paris, and has introduced a new and 
important element into current Parisian life. Before 
the Chat Noir came into existence, not one Parisian in 
a hundred had ever set foot in Montmartre, which is 
now, with its countless cabarets, one of the most ani- 


mated centres of the capital. 


ilk CAREW CASE 


PENILE so-called Maybrick case in Japan has ended, 
for the time being, in the condemnation of Mrs, 
Carew. ‘The sentence, however, is happily subject to 
final revision by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and, sentimentality apart, we think that it 
ought to be reconsidered. No doubt nearly every official 
who has been connected with the affair has been satis- 
fied as to Mrs. Carew’s guilt. The coroner summed up 
strongly against her; the magistrate refused to admit 
her to bail; the judge according to Reuter ‘ laid stress 
on the evidence against the accused... That evidence, 
too, circumstantial though it was, must have told 
heavily against her in the minds of any jury the world 
over. She was practically her husband’s only nurse 
during his illness; she ordered arsenic from two drug- 
gists; and he died of that poison.  Iler subsequent 
explanation, that Mr. Carew took it, though 
it had not been prescribed, by no means mended 
matters. At the same time the elements of 
mystery continue to hang about the case more ob- 
stinately than we could wish, ‘The authorship 
of the ‘ Annie Luke’ letters; had the judge a theory 
about that’ ‘The telegrams do not tell us, but we 
should much like to know. Consular Courts, besides, 
are excellent institutions in their way, byt capital cases 
do not come, as a rule, before them. Again, the 
English community at Yokohama is small, and as such 
given to partisanship. ‘The discovery of Mrs. Carew’s 
correspondence with Mr. Dickinson and the arrest 
of Miss Jacobs, the governess, were quite enough to 
influence local prejudices and to render re-trial nearer 
home necessary in the interests of justice. The British 
Minister in ‘Tokyo, Sir Ernest Catow, seems to have 
admitted as much when he remitted the death sentence. 
‘These remarks we have made, because the conviction, 
though the Court sat twenty-one times, does not seem 
to have been based on such conclusive proof as might 
be desired. But we wish it distinctly to be understood 
that we entertain no tenderness whatever towards the 
female malefactor. If Mrs. Carew has really murdered her 
husband, she ought by all means to have been hanged. 
The punishment would have fitted the crime, and saved a 
good deal of silly agitation afterwards. ‘The emotionalists 
cannot help dragging in Maybrick,and in that connection 
the parallel is fairly exact. Both were accused of doing 
away with their lords and masters, and both belong toa 
station superior to that of the common criminal. But 
the precedent of Maybrick was emphatically to be 
avoided in dealing with Mrs. Carew or any other body 
who may have the misfortune to play the part of Aurore 
Kloyd with a different ending from Miss Braddon’s. If 
they are innocent, they are most cruelly punished with 
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penal servitude ; if guilty, why should a clemency be 
exercised in their favour which a woman taken from 
the working classes never meets with’ ‘hat miserable 
creature Piercy was not particularly interesting nor 
good-looking, and she had the slip-knot put about her 
neck without anybody caring two rows of pins. When 
Maybrick was concerned we had eminent counsel 
hestirring themselves on her behalf; amiable Home 
Secretaries lending a willing ear; fuss, emotion, pro- 
testations and petitions. ‘To this day we are not 
spared announcements of fresh evidence on its way 
from America or some equally distant and irrelevant spot. 
We do not mean to insult those concerned in the 
commutation of Maybrick’s sentence by hinting that 
they were influenced by other than the worthiest 
motives. But they contrived between them to convey 
to unlearned and igaorant men the impression that 
there is one law, even of murder, for the rich and another 
for the poor. Such inferences are foolish, of course, 
hut they do harm all the same. 

‘he Carew case will be memorable for other reasons 
than the curious clue of the * twin-soul” letters and the 
missing veiled lady, who was supposed to have written 
them. ‘Telegraphic blunders gave us in this country a 
sensation that was denied even to excited Yokohama. 
Reuter declared that Miss Jacobs had * confessed > both 
to the crime and the authorship of the * Annie Luke’ 
effusions, while a rival news agency added later on the 
picturesque detail ‘in open court. In the interval 
eume a correction from the first source, not * confessed, 
but ‘arrested, and we inclined at the time to believe 
it. The release of Miss Jacobs, with all charges 
against her withdrawn, proves that our conjecture 
was correct. Had she acknowledged the crime, even 
to one of her warders, the affair would have 
assumed another shape than that. Now, as we remarked 
that week, the false report has inflicted a cruel wrong 
upon a good many people. Miss Jacobs has, of course, 
her remedy at law, but even so her character has been 
most shamefully traduced. The real sufferers, however, 
are Mrs. Carew’s parents and friends in their far-off 
Glastonbury home. To anxiety has succeeded the 
wildest delight, then the dead weight of suspense again, 
and lastly despair. And the trial must be the harder 
to bear because, in whatever light the reader of the daily 
paper may regard Mrs. Carew, she is to them a suffering 
innocent. We are bound to say that ‘journalistic 
enterprise” has much to answer for when it blunders 
in this inexcusable fashion. Of the two agencies 
Reuter is the less to blame, since it took the earliest 
opportunity to correct the mistake, and stood by that 
correction. But its rival might, in its own interests, 
publish an explanation of the singular coincidence in 
errors, followed by a silence, on its part, of apparently 
complete satisfaction. Many more of these escapades, 
and the public confidence in the telegraphic agencies 
abroad will be irretrievably shaken. ‘That cables can 
be expanded we know, but it is news that they can 
be so astoundingly misleading. In the Yokohama case 
they have added to the grief of some excellent persons 
whose situation was well-nigh intolerable already. But 
it might come to the loss of millions sterling, even to 
the creation of diplomatic difficulties leading to war. 
And therefore we trust that the Carew case will remind 
the agencies of their very heavy responsibilities, and 
consequent need of caution. 


FOOTBALL BICKERINGS 


FANHE revival of athleticism and the tropical luxu- 
riance of our winter games have rendered central 
organisations a paramount necessity. In athletics 
proper, far the least popular of pastimes, the board of 
directors, generally known as the A.A.A., have been 
singularly successful in arranging their business and 
have done valuable work in keeping the sport pure of 
professional abuses. But in the case of football, both 
under the Rugby and Association rules, the multiplicity 
of clubs and variety of interests involved have given to 
the Unions and the Associations a task far too gigantic 
for their powers. ‘Their failure, however, is due quite 
as much to the weakness of the machinery as to the 
bulk of material to be dealt with. It is true that 
their various duties—the selection of international 
teams, the settlement of disputes, the consideration of 
cases of foul play, the arrangement of cup-tie matches, 
the difficulties arising from amateur and professional 
antagonism, and lastly the tactful management of 
international jealousies—are enough to tax the powers 
of the most solidly organised body in the world. But 
it remains that the unlovely quarrels dividing the foot- 
ball world at present are due in the main to the 
unsystematic and haphazard constitution of the 
assemblies that preside over the destinies of the games. 
The Rugby game is in the hands of the four Unions, 
English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, which are in no way 
dependent one on the other, and may, if they wish, as at 
times they have wished, enact laws applicable only to 
men and clubs within their separate jurisdictions. The 
sole bond of connection is the International Board, 
which was formed to act as arbiter in case of disputes 
between any of the four Unions. But, far from settling 
differences, the High Court has become a lively agent in 
fostering them. Intoxicated witha sense of the loftiness 
of its position, it has taken upon itself more authority 
than individual Unions are willing that it should possess. 
What may be the exact extent of its jurisdiction is not 
easy to determine, for there is practically nothing 
definite written on the subject. But it seems that the 
members of the Board have gone on the supposition 
that the law allows what it does not forbid, and have 
therein found justification for their sudden action in 
proclaiming Arthur Gould, the Welsh hero, to be a 
professional. With very delicate feeling they considered 
that the acceptance of a testimonial and the bestowal 
of it were not in accordance with the genuine amateur 
spirit. So far there is something to be said for them, 
though the Grace testimonial is a precedent ; but it is one 
thing to possess delicate feeling and another to thrust 
the sentiment down unwilling throats, without regard 
to the law of politeness. At the outset, by the display of 
alittle tact, it would have been easv to make the protest 
more or less effectual without arousing the animosity 
of the whole Welsh football world. Te Welsh Union, 
directly they heard of possible objections, withdrew 
their support without a word and might, if they had 
been taken in the right way, have assisted in quashing 
the proposed testimonial. But arbitrary commands 
from a body whose authority they did not recognise 
were what few men, least of all fiery Welshmen, could 
brook. The Board has been precipitate; it must 
retract; and its position must be defined. 
Analogous causes have been at work to produce 
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friction between parties in the Association. Some time 
ago Mr. Jackson deliberately and of set purpose fell 
foul of the amateur Football Association of which he 
was a vice-president. His trial has been relegated to a 
‘committee of officers’ and postponed till the next 
general meeting. ‘The ultimate fate, however, of Mr. 
Jackson is not of much concern, nor does he or anybody 
else much care whether or no he is to be condemned. 
For the moment he must be regarded as the champion 
of a principle and the author of a protest. ‘The powers 
of the amateur Football Association have never been 
properly defined, with the usual result that the 
Association holds an exalted opinion of its influence 
which is not shared by the football public. ‘The 
gentle amateur objected to being ordered to give 
notice to the Association of every match that was to 
be played, so Mr. Jackson took upon himself to be the 
protestant of the amateur in a test case. If he, a vice- 
president of the Association, refused to obey, how was 
he to be compelled ? If he did not wish to be bound 
by irritating restrictions, how were they to be en- 
forced? At first sight it seems that by remaining a 
vice-president of the Association, though in a minority 
ona particular ruling, he acknowledged himself subject to 
the authority of the Association ; and doubtless it would 
have been a more dignified step and a wiser to resign 
at the moment the obnoxious rule was passed. But 
the fact remains that the rule is provokingly extra- 
vagant, that it covers too much ground, and that 
it was forced through in the supposed, interest of 
professional football. For there is this outrageous 
anomaly in the constitution of the amateur Association, 
that a majority of its members have some connection 
with professional teams. So that whether the present 
combat results in the martyrdom or glorification of 
Mr. Jackson and his protest, there will still be left a 
perpetual menace to the purity of the game in the 
anomalous constitution of the Association and _ its 
Committees. Of course professional football can boast 
of riches and the wealth of popular favour: for 
instance, more than 130,000 people were present, in 
spite of the weather, at last Saturday’s cup tie 
matches, but that is no reason why an Association, 
amateur in origin and distinct from the professional 
league, should contain even a minute percentage of 
‘unamateur” members. What is wanted is, again, 
a precise definition of the powers of the Association 
together with a total reconstitution of the laws con- 
cerning eligibility to membership. In short, the true 
crisis of amateur football has come and a line must 
be drawn between the men who play for sheer love of 
sport and the excellent and lusty acrobats to whom 
gate-money is the end, and the game no more than a 
means to that end. 


FRIENDS OF EDUCATION 
BY ONE OF THEM 


HE Bill of 96 was much 
loo vast for us to recommend it, 
Its comprehensiveness was such 
That none of us could comprehend it. 
Our love for sweet simplicity 
So sickened us with its ambages 
That, friends of Knowledge though we be, 
We fought the Bill at all its stages, 
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While there was lilting in our brain 

‘This echo of asad refrain— 

For Gorst may swear and Balfour upbraid, 

But the Bill's talked dead and the grant not made— 
So, what though the schools be starving ? 


The Bill of ‘97 is far 

‘Too simple, narrow and restricted, 
(Juite plain all its provisions are 

To all not mentally afflicted. 
Our scorn of mere simplicity 

Outvies our zeal for Education, 
And only for that reason we 

Shall fight the Bill with desperation. 
And if it pass, may we be cursed, 
Before next March the thirty-first. 
For the Bill is strong and we are weak, 
But there's much to be said and many to speak, 

Although the schools be starving. 


The Government shall sorely rue 
Our motions (though the House decline them) 
And our so-called ‘amendments too, 
As we facetiously define them. 
lor let not once the closure show 
‘The Speaker's hasty indiscretion, 
This hope shall then be ours, we know, 
To wreck the Bill and waste the Session. 
‘Then shall not Education say, 
‘Thank Heaven for our friends to-day *° 
For well all divide and most of us talk, 
And the Bill we'll spoil and Balfour we'll baulk — 
So, hurrah! though the schools be starving. 


M. S. 


NOTES 


Exeunt Herald Angels. Such seems to be the stage 
direction, reducing the sons and daughters of sentiment 
to hopeless tears, which comes to us by American Cable 
touching the attitude of the Senate of the United States 


towards the Treaty of Universal Peace by the Method of 


Arbitration. The reverend Senators (it is to be presumed 
that senators, albeit probably corrupt, are venerable even 
in the United States of America), appear to be determined 
to destroy the very vitals of the Treaty, and to exclude 
from its operation every really important matter. But in 
the face of this grievous disappointment to the enthusiast 
the practical man will continue to feel just as comfortable 
as he felt before. Treaty or no treaty we should always 
have fought, and the Americans would always have ex- 
pressed themselves willing to fight, whenever there was 
any stake that made it worth while to fight. For a sem- 
blance of arbitration, it may be, the Americans would 
always show themselves the more willing. But, then, 
arbitration is a simple matter from their point of view. If 
the award is in their favour they take the money; if it 
is against them they do not pay. To go to arbitration 
with the Yankees is not a whit more satisfactory than to 
go to law against a Trade Union. 





None the less may we express satisfaction over the 
arrangement reached concerning arbitration over the 
Venezuelan Boundary. In spite of the side issues which 
have come to the fore while the argument has continued, 
though the United States have hectored with much 
success and Great Britain has shown a rather gluttonous 
appetite for humble pie, there was here nothing that, from 
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the Imperial point of view, was worth fighting about. 
Rival speculators were, and are, at the bottom of the whole 
quarrel ; and nobody cares much about speculators, what- 
soever their race may be. Most likely in that case their 
nationality was not British or American, but Hebrew with 
a dash of German. Meanwhile our arbitrators, Lord 
Herschell and Mr, Justice Henn Collins, are of the first 
order of ability, and the two American arbitrators are 
American judges. Now our reading convinces us that the 
Bar and the Bench are free from corruption, even in 
America. So the tribunal should be just, and justice is all 
that is required. 





We have the distinguished honour to disagree with 
divers of our contemporaries with regard to the attitude 
adopted by Lord Penrhyn to Mr. Hooley and by Mr, 
Hovley towards Lord Penrhyn. Mr. Hooley, we under- 
stand isa person who has made a Jarge amount of money in 
the last few years on the Stock Exchange. So far as his 
fortune is real it represents, as all Stock Exchange fortunes 
must represent, money transferred from many sets of 
pockets to Mr. Hooley’s pockets. Many poor ruined fools 
go to the making of one Hooley. Now this same Mr, 
Hooley has been pleased first to make a speech in abuse 
of Lord Penrhyn and then to telegraph to Lord Penrhyn 
offering to buy him out of his quarries. It is almost to be 
regretted that Lord Penrhyn did not entertain the offer, 
for Mr. Hooley, pet of fortune as he is, would certainly 
have found the Bethesda Quarrymen a ticklish people to 
handle. But, for our part, we are delighted to find in Lord 
Penrhyn a nobleman who can afford to despise a potentate 
of the Stock Exchange. Mr. Hooley’s offer, following 
upon his violent speech, was a piece of gratuitous insolence, 
and if, as he whines, Lord Penrhyn’s answer was curt, it 
certainly could not be too curt. 

Lorp Penruyn, too, through his sturdy friend:, Mr. 
Lowther and Mr. Bromley-Davenport, has got distinctly 
the better of Mr. Ritchie, the statesman who, it is always 
well to remember, planted the incubus of the County 
Councils upon us. In this respect our Radical friends, 
who are not usually obtuse, mistake or mis-state the point. 
The main question is not whether the man Rowley, the 
appointed correspondent of the Board of ‘Trade in North 
Wales, is an advanced Trade Unionist, a Socialist, and a 
man who has presided at meetings in sympathy with the 
Bethesda strikers. That is a matter for the Board of 
Trade to consider; and the Board seems to regard it as 
serious. But the true point is, was Mr. Ritchie, when he 
spoke in the House of Commons on Thursday week, aware 
that the Board of Trade had instructed the man Rowley, 
who holds these opinions, to inspect the quarries and 
report on the strike? Also, was Mr. Ritchie aware that, 
when he sent Lord Dudley down to see Lord Penrhyn, 
almost the first letter to which Lord Dudley referred was 
the report of the man Rowley? For us there is no need 
to mince matters, and we do not hesitate to express the 
opinion that the agents of the Board are ill-chosen, and 
that Mr. Ritchie was badly coached by his subordinates. 


Poor dear Sir Courtenay Boyle comes out of the affair in 
a sadly dishevelled condition: and it was not unnatural 
that, as he sat through the debate under the gallery, he 
should show a restive disposition. He must have known— 
it was plain on the face of the correspondence —that he had 
been aggressive towards the employer throughout. He can 
hardly have failed to see that to forward to the men the 
correspondence between the employer and the Board was, 
from the point of view of conciliation, silly and, having 
regard to the fact that he had not forwarded the men’s 
letters to Lord Penrhyn, unpardonable. He, at least, must 
have known, if his chief did not, that Lord Dudley had 
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used the man Rowley’s report (a very feeble production) 
in argument with Lord Penrhyn. He also was exposed 
in the ridiculous position of having asked Lord Penrhyn 
to select extracts for publication from a correspondence 
which he had never seen. Finally the innocent official 
permitted the Westminster Gazette to ‘interview’ him wit'- 
out perceiving it; and now, like the quarrymen, he seem; 
to wish that an independent short-hand writer aad intei- 
preter had been present. Poor Sir Courtenay Boyle. Our 
opinion of the Government official stands lower than it did. 





An unusual capacity for lying about matters political 
would be necessary for the Conservative critic who should 
attempt to be cheerful concerning Romford and Waltham- 
stow. Romford may not be a very serious business : we at 
least keep the seat and our candidate had to withstand an 
avalanche of slander. But Walthamstow is a catastrophe ; 
and the joy of tle Radicals is our sorrow. Turning, how- 
ever, to meteorology, the science most akin to that of 
politics since it is the most uncertain of any, we may find 
a comforting analogy. The atmosphere of politics was 
dull and languid. A thunderstorm was wanted to clear 
the air. Well, we have had the thunderstorm and the air 
is clear enough to satisfy everybody: and through that 
clear atmosphere we seem to perceive an _ electorate 
absolutely determined that those to whom it has entrusted 
the reins of power shall no longer drive the coach in a 
vacillating spirit. The time has come for a resolute course 
along the high road of Unionism; and, if the well-laden 
vehicle should happen to meet the Radical costermonger'’s 
barrow it must not swerve or give place but rather keep 
straight upon the course. In short, the Unionist party 
must, as the 7%mes suggests, show that it is in earnest. 





Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: ‘The debate 
on the Edueation resolution has not been fortunate for 
the Government. General and not unnatural surprise was 
felt at the statement that the Bill cannot come into opera- 
tion during the present financial year. It may be, and 
probably will be, passed before March S3Ist, when the 
financial year ends; but that is the day before which all 
the other arrangements, such as the allocation and pay- 
ment of the money, have to be completed, and that, it 
seems, is all but impossib'e Ministers cannot have been 
ignorant of so important a fact, but it came unexpectedly 
upon the House, slipped out edgeways, as if it mattered 
little. The time limit having vanished, members ask 
themselves of course why they have been taken from their 
farms and their merchandise three weeks earlier than 
usual, The Bill, though coolly received in consequence 
of a certain impression of mismanagement, is safe enough. 
Mr. Balfour, however, will do well to consider more 
seriously the sentiments of the ordinary members, who are 
after all his fellow creatures. If they are to follow him 
loyally he must not bewilder their intelligence by the 
brillianey of his mistakes. 





‘Tue House of Commons was not seen to very great 
advantage during the female suffrage debate. The best 
speeches, fur and against the Bill respectively, were made 
by Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Jebb will 
lose the ear of the House if he gives it too much informa- 
tion. The fact is that these academic discussions are 
meant for consumption elsewhere, and not for the House 
itself, It is useless to dress up the old debating society 
arguments as though any of them were likely to influence 
votes. The House therefore, though the division lists 
were large, was more than half empty for more than half 
the afternoon. 





‘Mr. Batrour was well advised in accepting the suggestion 
that his rules for Supply should be renewed only as a 
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Sessional order. They served their purpose well enough 
last year to justify the hope of an equal success this Session, 
but all depends, as Sir W. Harcourt truly remarked, on the 
way in which they are worked. The House knows that 
Mr. Balfour will work them fairly, but he cannot guarantee 
the fairness of his successors in yearsto come. The danger 
is in the adoption of the time limit. It would be better, 
perhaps, if the Government simply took Friday for Supply 
from the beginning of the Session, without assigning any 
particular number of days for its consideration, That would 
meet the chief constitutional objection to the new rules 
and would render the order of Supply a matter of com- 
parative unimportance. With the closure, debates, though 
formally unlimited, need not be inordinately long. 





‘Lrrerature will gain more than Parliament will lose 
by Sir George Trevelyan’s withdrawal from Westminster. 
In the House, he was evidently conscientious and well- 
meaning, but he had little back-bone, rarely knew his own 
mind, and never recovered the ground lost by his vacilla- 
tion over the Repeal question. On neither side of the 
fence was the prospect very alluring. As a Unionist, he 
might have been the candid friend of a Unionist Ministry, 
as virtuous as Mr. Courtney, but less masculine; as a 
Repealer, there was nothing for him but a vista of minor 
offices. <A little earlier, as Lord Frederick Cavendishi’s 
successor, he invented a phrase that was almost an epigram, 
and answered certain gross insults of the Irish Nationalists 
by declaring that, though he was an Irish Secretary, he 
was also an English gentleman. It was precisely for that 
reason that he was the target of Irish calumny. Earlier 
still, and in happier days, he was the author of a vivacious 
little burlesque poem called “ Horace at the University of 
Athens.” His more serious books are, of course, well 
known.’ 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘I wrote you Jast 
week on the subject of the interest aroused, consequent 
on the Brest election of a fortnight back, in the changing 
political attitude of the Catholic party. Throughout the 
week the matter has been the principal topic of discussion 
in the press, and there is little doubt that we are in the 
presence of the first symptoms of a movement that may be 
destined to assume extreme importance. Naturally opinions 
differ widely as to the exact signification to be attached to 
what is on foot. The only persons who are cocksure as_ to 
the nature of the changes in store are the Jacobins, the 
men who maintain—to adapt to the circumstances the 
well-known utterance of theirs—that the Republic must 
be Atheist or must cease to be. ‘These vigilant sectaries are 
screeching lustily. Never they affirm was it more necessary 
that the geese of the Capitol should cackle their best. 
The clergy mean entering the Republic under false pre- 
tences. Should they be allowed to gain a footing in the 
stronghold the garrison will find that it is harbouring a 
band of Thugs. The peril is plain. The Republic is in 
danger of becoming a sort of appanage of the Pope. 
Nothing can be more evident than that the Abbé Gayraud 
owes his Deputy’s seat at least as much to Léon XIII. as to 
his Breton electors. The palmy days of Ultramontanism 
are returning and the régime is threatened by a fresh and 
insidious foe for whom the name of Romish Republican has 
already been found. The alarm of M. Rancand his brother 
Radicals may be genuine, may even be not entirely without 
foundation, but there is sound reason for suspecting that 
the party is overjoyed at once again being able to proclaim 
its fears without being laughed out of court. 
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‘Ir need not be said that outside the Radical ranks 
nobody pretends to believe that the Pope is on the eve 
of holding the destinies of France in the hollow of his 
hand. Still, the fact remains that it is quite impossible 
to deny the existence amongst the Catholics of a certain 
effervescence. The difficulty is to determine its exact 
nature, and to foresee the results it is likely to have. 
I spoke last week of the possible formation of a great 
Catholic party organised for political ends, The light 
that has been thrown on the movement during the past 
few days points to its being for the present on narrower 
and less acceptable lines than at first appeared possible. 
A section of the clergy would seem inclined to start a 
campaign having much in common with the agitation of 
which, under the name of Christian Socialism, a good 
deal has been heard in other countries. The promoters 
of the movement profess to base their attitude on the 
encyclicals of Léon XIII. dealing with social subjects, and 
especially on the most famous of them, treating “ lerwm 
Novarum.” Should the Brest election merely herald the 
advent of a new type of demagogue, there will be small 
cause for thankfulness. But it is too early as yet to pro 
nounce upon the scope of this Catholic movement, and | 
will only point out that it comes at a highly significant 
moment —-perhaps at what is termed in current phraseo- 
logy the psychological moment. 





‘Tuanks to M. Georges Ohnet the Bonapartists are 
occupying public attention to a degree to which they have 
long been unaccustomed. At a recent meeting of the 


party at Marseille Baron Legoux, the representative of 


Prince Victor, was able to congratulate hisaudience on the 
progress being made by Imperialist ideas. He neglected 
to give chapter and verse for his assertion, and most of us 
were marvelling as to what amid the signs of the times 
could justify his satisfaction, when that perfervid Bona- 
partist, M. Cuneo d’Ornano, came to the rescue ani 
explained the mystery. If you wish to be convinced that 
Prince Victor’s chances of reigning are good all you need 
do is to take a stall at the Porte-Saint-Martin. That 


theatre is playing a piece called Colonel Roquebrune, of 


which M. Ohnet is the author. The piece is an historical 
drama, and the action is laid in the lirst Empire. It 
provides for a good deal of shouting of “ Vive ]’Empereur, ° 
in which a portion of the audience joins with zest, another 
portion indulging in counter demonstrations. The 
spectacle of a handful of playgoers re-echoing the Bona 
partist war-cry is sufficient in the opinion of M, Cuneo 
d’Ornano to establish the popularity of the party. Less 
prejudiced judges will scarcely take the same view. Were a 
play to be staged in which the First Napoleon should be 
replaced by the Third the shouting would in all likelihood 
give way to cat-calls. The Third Republic is a weakling 
régime, but, rickety as it is, it can venture to snap its fingers 
at Prince Victor Napoleon. 





‘Our fervent patriots are much perplexed as to what to 
think of a little incident that has arisen on the Russian 
frontier. When the Tsar was in Paris he laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new bridge across the Seine. The ceremony 


included the recital in the presence of His Majesty of 


three poems specially written in his honour by MM. 
Coppée, de Heredia, and Sully Prudhomme. In due course 
these poems were printed and despatched by the bale to 
Russia where there was surely reason to hope that they 
would meet with a remunerative circulation. ‘The authors 
had reckoned without the censorship which adjudged the 
poems unfit for publication on Muscovite territory and 
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refused them entry. It will be allowed that this was a 
nasty cut, though perhaps the censure was only actuated 
by the conviction that verse written to order is invariably 
bad and that a nation should be preserved from bad 
imported verse as from the plague.’ 


IN THE CITY 


DECISION was given last week by the French Court 
i\ of Cassation, the final Court of Appeal, in connec- 
tion with an English company called La Construction 
Limited, 
since it practically does away with the rights of share- 


The decision is of such immense importance, 


holders in English companies carrying on operations in 
France, that it is surprising that it has not attracted 
more attention in the press. 
a small company, with a capital of £10,000 in £5 shares, 
formed in May 1888 for the purpose of acquiring land and 
buildings in France and elsewhere. The subscribers to 
the memorandum of association and _ the first directors 
were all English; but in 1890 three French directors 
were added to the board 
Baon Rebillot and the Marquis de Montebello, the last 


La Construction Limited was 


Count Navier de la Chapelle, 


being a brother of the present French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. The company does not appear to have 
done much until 1892, when it bought some land at Cap 
Martin, and proceeded to erect a Casino, which was duly 
bailt and was open for about six months. The purchase was 
carried out by means of money advanced by the Count de la 
Chapelle, and on February 24, 1894, his advances to the 
company, amounting to £7550 11s., were repaid by the 
handing over of 1993 fully paid shares, which were allotted 
to fifteen persons nominated by him. At the same time, 
in order to provide further funds, debentures to the amount 
of £4000 were issued with a mortgage on the Cap Martin 
property and guaranteed by the Brewers’ Corporation. In 
July 1894, a private creditor of M. de Ja Chapelle obtained 
judgment against him and against the company, of which 
he was then the managing director. In consequence of 
these French proceedings en fai/lile, which occurred during 
M. de la Chapelle’s absence from France, a winding-up 
order was obtained in the English High Court of Justice 
in August 1894, in order that the assistance of the Official 
lteceiver might be invoked for the protection of the share- 
holders, of whoin there were then twenty-four. 

The efforts of the Official Receiver were, however, of no 
avail, for the Appeal Court at Aix decided that the Com- 
pany was English only in form, that in reality it was a one- 
man company constituted by a Frenchman to evade the 
forms and requirements of French Law, and that its 
assets being really those of the Count de la Chapelle were 
liable indiscriminately with his private means to satisfy his 
debts. Consequently this English Company, regularly 
formed under the English Joint Stock Companies Acts, 
was declared to be null and void, chiefly on the ground 
that “La nationalité dune Socicté se determine par le 
lic of elle a veritablement et effectivement son principal 
clablissement, c’est a dire le lieu ot: se manifestent a la fois 
sa vitalité et son existence sociale, dont elle fait le centre 
de ses affaires, ete.’ This decision was upheld by the final 
Court of Appeal which endorsed the judgment of the Aix 
Court that the Company had neither English Nationalisa- 
tion nor legal existence in France, the Court of Cassaticn 
declaring that ‘if the nationality of a company depends 
upon the place of its registered office and of its principal 
establishment, it is on the condition that this principal 
office is of an effective and serious character, and has not 
heen removed abroad in a purely fictitious manner for the 
purpose of escaping the rules of public order prescribed 
by French law for the formation and working of com- 
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panies.” It may be remarked that the Court of Cassation 
does not go into questions of fact but deals only with 
questions of law, and that it merely adopted the finding of 
the Aix Court that the Company was formed in England 
to evade the requirements of French law. But what it 
has done is to decide that the French Courts can go 
behind a corporation formed in accordance with every 
requirement and with the sanction of the English law, and 
declare it to be non-existent if its operations are in the 
main carried on in France. 

It is unnecessary to go into the merits of this particular 
Company, although, if we assume that it was in reality the 
Count de la Chapelle Limited it still reflects no discredit 
on him since he took his payment for the Cap Martin 
property in shares and no creditors of the Company 
appear to have suffered. Moreover by the judgment of the 
House of Lords in Broderip v. Salomon the one-man 
company has been declared to be a perfectly legal entity. 
The point is that a public company according to our ideas, 
if legally formed, has all the rights of a company whatever 
the intentions or designs of the promoter, and by the 
Convention of 1862 between Great Britain and France it 
has hitherto been understood that an English company had 
the same rights in France—that is to say, as Mr. Thomas 
Barclay puts it, ‘it is entitled to a legal personality 
independent of the persons composing it.’ This belief has 
now been rudely shattered by the decision of the Court 
of Cassation, and we cannot help asking what security 
there is for shareholders in Paquin or the new Elysce 
Hotel, or any other undertaking which has its business 
centre in France. 

The Bank Rate was reduced this week to 3 per cent, 
but the reduction had not much effect on prices in the 
stock markets as it had been pretty generally discounted. 
Home Rails look rather top heavy, and a sharp fall followed 
the announcement of the Great Western dividend which 
was at the rate of 7} per cent. against 7 per cent. a year 
ago, a larger distribution having been expected. The 
Scotch stocks continue very flat, the idea being that fresh 
capital to a considerable extent must be issued by both 
the Caledonian and North British Companies. Argentine 
securities have declined on the rise in the gold premium 
to over 200 per cent., and a lull seems to have occurred 
in the speculation on the Paris Bourse, accounting for a 
slight reaction in Turks. Americans have been rather 
more active owing to a demand for Northern Pacific 
issues from Germany, and it is worth notice that on the 
basis of the earnings for the last four months the receipts 
of the Northern Pacific are more than sufficient to pay 
the full interest on the preferred stock, a fact which 
makes the bonds appear to be a good purchase. A point in 
favour of the Northern and Union Pacific Companies is the 
announcement that a syndicate interested in both railways 
has secured the control of the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company, which not only provides an outlet to the 
Pacifie Coast for the Union Pacific but ensures harmonious 
working between the two companies. Of mines there is 
jittle to be said. The West Australian export of gold in 
January was 40,000 oz. against 29,000 oz. in December, 
but it has not produced any revival in Westralian mines, 
The African department is dominated by the forthcoming 
inquiry of the South Africa Committee and by the hostile 
utterances of the Hollander element in the Transvaal. 
Indian mines keep exceptionally firm, the principal move- 
ment being in Ooregum on the improved return for January, 
while Coromandel have also risen slightly. 

We understand that the Wicks Type Casting and Com- 
posing Machine Company was fully subscribed, notwith- 
standing the adverse comments of a certain section of the 
press, 
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ADVANCE EGYPT 


RIVATE information from the Soudan, read by the 
light of what is being done at this moment in the 
War Office at Cairo, confirms entirely the announcements 
that have from time to time been made in 7/e National 
Observer. Events may be precipitated by Dervish move- 
ments near Suakim, if there be any truth in the rumour 
that Osman Digna the irrepressible is again showing signs 
of activity in that direction, and the proposed evacuation 
of Kassala by the Italians would neccessitate an important 
modification of plans that have already been matured for 
future operations. So far as these plans provide for the 
employment of British troops in the forthcoming campaign, 
nothing of any magnitude will be attempted before 
September. In the meantime, however, there is much to 
be done by way of preparation for the final advance, and 
one can say on almost official authority that, whatever may 
happen elsewhere, Dongola will be the centre of interest 
again within a month or two. Before the end of March— 
possibly much earlier—the Egyptian frontier force may be 
expected to move forward another stage with the object of 
occupying Abu Hamed or even Berber. Egypt's hold on 
the province already reconquered is being strengthened 
every day by the natural affinity of wavering tribesmen for 
the power that promises to be paramount, but many chiefs, 
whose hostility to the government has given place to hatred 
of Baggara tyranny, are still over-awed by the presence of 
their former oppressors, and until the Dervishes have been 
driven from Berber there cannot be in Dongola province the 
sense of complete security that is necessary for its full deve- 
lopment. Already rumours of Dervish raids begin to disturb 
the serenity that reigns there. That the time has come for a 
turther movement towards Khartoum by way of Berber is 
a conviction shared by all in the Sirdar’s confidence, and 
the remarkable declaration in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Birmingham on Saturday, only confirms what has come 
from other sources. Osman Digna may possibly try to 
force our hands by moving with all the fighting men that 
he can muster towards Berber instead of Suakim. The 
recent demonstration near Agordat might have been in- 
tended merely to mask such a design, and its execution 
would be favoured by a withdrawal of the Italian garrison 
from Kassala before Indian troops could be sent to occupy 
that place. In any case, Dongola province must be the 
point where events will begin to shape themselves _pre- 
sently for a re-opening of the Soudan campaign. Delay 
now would only tend to weaken the effect of much that 
has already been accomplished by giving the Dervishes 
time to regain confidence in themselves. In spite of 
reports that represent the Khalifa as being alarmed for 
the safety of Omdurman, there can be little doubt that, so 
Jong as he has the power to concentrate troops there, he 
will not abandon the hope of being able to strike a stag- 
gering blow at the foes who threaten his dominion. That 
blow, as his fighting Imirs know well enough, could be 
most effectively delivered in the form of a flank attack on 
a force advancing to the siege of Berber. But will he be 
ready in time for that? Re-organisation of the Dervish 
units must follow concentration, and with them organisa- 
tion is a slow process, as Nejumi found when preparing for 
a great invasion of Lower Egypt. 

Every consideration then helps to demonstrate the advan- 
tage that might be gained by an immediate movement 
southward from Dongola, while the Khalifa’s followers are 
employed in the settlement of little jealousies and differ- 
ences among themselves. Whether the Egyptian frontier 


force is strong enough in men, material and resources for 
this task, or will need stiffening by some British troops, is 
a question that can best he answered by a brief review of 
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what the same force accomplished last year. Then, in 
spite of the lessons of Toski, some dread of the Dervishes 
still lingered, and even British officers who had most ex- 
perience of such warfare entertained some doubts as to 
what the behaviour of fellahin batallions might be if they 
were exposed to a sudden rush of fanatical spearmen. 
Thanks to the energy and aptitude for command in which 
our young countrymen seldom fail when great responsi- 
bilities are thrust upon them, the discipline of the 
Khedive’s troops could not be questioned from the outset. 
They gave splendid proofs of it in the very trying night 
march preceding the attack on Ferket, and in their admir- 
There the 
Dervishes fought with a stubbornness that made them very 
formidable in defence, even when overwhelming odds were 
closing in upon their front and rear; but they showed 
none of the ferocious eagerness for death which in old 
time struck terror to the souls of less resolute men. After 
the fight at Ferket, where Soudanese and Egyptian bat- 
talions behaved equally well, dread of Dervish prowess was 
dissipated by confidence in the efficacy of rifle fire to stop 
a rush however suddenly it might come. On the other 
side contempt for fellahin soldiers gave place to surprise, 


able steadiness when the battle began at dawn. 


some of the prisoners declaring that these could not be of 


the same race as the Egyptian troops that had been 
slaughtered like sheep at Shekan and in the first fight 
at El Teb. 

To this change of feeling more than to anything else 
may be attributed the feebleaess of the resistance afterwards 
offered to our advance upon Dongola. ‘lhe enemy had, it 
is true, lost some of their most able leaders and hundreds 
of their best fighting men at Ferket, but such losses in 
other days were not wont to bring about utter demoralisa- 
tion. For the first time in the whole history of this 
frontier warfare the Dervishes abandoned an important 
post at Kerma without firing a shot for its defence. That 
was sound generalship, though dictated rather by prudence 
than enterprise, and it was justified by the stand they 
made after crossing the river to Ha‘ir, where, from behind 
skilfully traced earthworks, their gunners and marksmen 
were enabled to check the passage of Colville’s gunboats 
for several hours. These are not, however, the tactics 
that once found favour with Arab warriors. At the first 
intimation that their retreat might be cut off the Dervishes 
gave up all attempts to oppose a landing and retired in 
haste from Hafir to Dongola. Even then if they had 
shown fight some serious losses might have been inflicted 
on the Sirdar’s army. Wad Bishara, whose reputation for 
generalship was known to stand high among the Khalifa’s 
followers, had sworn to die at his post, but Wad Bishara 
was wounded, and all similar protestations of anxiety for 
self-sacrifice rather than allow the hated Turk and Infidel 
to get a foothold at Dongola came to nought. The sight 
of disciplined battalions marching with superb steadiness 
ina line that stretched for two miles across the sandy 
ridges at sunrise on September 25 was too much for 
fanatical constancy. Bishara fled with other emirs, and 
of the army that remained to him scores were killed by 
pursuing cavalry and hundreds surrendered themselves 
prisoners to the men whom they have hitherto despised. 

All these facts point to the conclusion that so long as 
F.gyptian troops are not greatly outnumbered by Dervishes 
the issue of a conflict need not be doubted. Inaction on 
our side would enable the enemy to bring great odds 
against us if they could be induced to settle dissensions 
among themselves and act with singleness of purpose. At 
this moment, however, a strong column might advance to 
Berber without encountering a very formidable resistance, 
and, once taken, that place could be held against all the 


Khalifa’s hosts until British reinforcements came. If given ® 
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free hand while being assured of timely support from 
England Sir Herbert Kitchener might be trusted to carry 
out this portion of the campaign very quickly. And it must 
be entrusted to him. ‘T'o talk of his retirement in favour of 
another at this stage is absurd. He has won and deserved 
cordial praise from high quarters for his skilful conduct of 
operations so far, and until the time comes for employing 
British troops in numbers greater than a major-general’s 
command none but he will be at their head. For the final 
attack on Khartoum a senior officer will certainly be given 
the chief command. But then Sir Herbert Kitchener may 
well be content to take second place. ‘That need not 
remove him from an executive post of high importance, 
and in any case the chief honour will be his for having 
achieved with Egyptian troops more than anybody ten 
years ago would have believed possible. 
Henry HS. Pearse. 


FORTIFIED LONDON 


CONDITION exists at the War Office which has 
4\ long made it more difficult to control than the 
Admiralty, and leaves its ultimate decisions more matters 
of compromise, and less the exercise of a supreme will 
than those of the colleague department. This arises, in the 
first place, from the number of not necessarily connected 
elements into which military force is divided. Those 
administrators who have to do with the Cavalry are not 
necessarily concerned with the Artillery. The controllers 
of the Artillery naturally uphold the greatness and im- 
portance of their own arm, at the expense, if need be, of 
the others. The interest of the line battalions and of the 
Guards again need not be at all identical ; while the 
Militia may be upheld against the regular Army and the 
Volunteers; and to these latter, all Military matters may 
seem insignificant, so long as their views and interests can 
be kept to the front. The Navy being but one homo- 
geneous service, there are no branches of it to be separately 
treated, or having separate interests. There may be the 
clashing of interests amongst different classes of indivi- 
duals which go to make upa ship’s company, but these 
must go to the Admiralty as to an Arbitrator. There 
are not separate departments inside the office which con- 
sider ita part of their duty to defend special interests 
committed to their charge. In reality, the only condition 
at the Admiralty approaching those controlling the War 
Office decisions is that of the separate office in charge of 
the Royal Marine forces, which however, from the nature of 
things, does not feel itself in any way competing, so to 
speak, for its share of Ministerial favour. But all these 
branches of personnel at the War Office have, after all, 
some set limits to their reasonable desires. Proportion in 
the distribution of the three arms is a fairly settled ques- 
tion, and in some way or other the regular Army, the 
Militia and the Volunteers, have reason to bow before the 
necessities of the common object which has called them 
into existence. 

But there isa department at the War Office to the range 
of whose work no limits can be assigned ; where there are 
no rules of proportion ; and which does not really combine 
with other departments in a common object. This is 
the department which controls fortification, If we think 
of it, its position is very unique and remarkable. It 
has been of late years our policy to increase largely 
that branch of the Army whose principal raison d’ctre is 
not, be it observed, the existence of fortification but the 
continued erection of fortifications. If the erection of 
fortresses is to stop or suffer check the ground is cut from 
under the feet of those who represent the interest of in- 
creasing fortification more than anything else. The ability 
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of this branch of the Army is of a very high average. Its 
cohesion is extraordinary, and its influence naturally great 
and growing. It would not be a human institution if it 
did not regard its own particular work as the most im- 
portant military business existing; and there is this extra- 
ordinary character about such work, that once any piece 
of it is done the department can practically wash its hands 
of it, except in the matter of wear and tear, and undertake 
fresh work of the same kind. The fortifications being set 
up, the garrison, without which the work is useless, is not 
a matter that in the smallest degree concerns the builders. 
If only the works can be erected, let who will look after 
their garrisons. ‘I'he general result is that there is always 
enormous pressure upon the War Office for new works and 
for the extension of old ones. No one ever heard of a 
completely fortified post. Even when a regular fortress 
on Vauban’s principles could be absolutely completed in 
every detail, it was always possible to say that it required 
another near at hand to support or to cover it. And so it 
is with all the fortifications in the United Kingdom, There 
is not one in which it is not possible to find a flaw or a 
general incompleteness, There is not an unfortified point 
which could not be made more defensible by the erection 
of a work upon it. We venture to say that there does 
not exist one single work in England for which plans to 
improve it or alter it are not lying at the War Office. We 
know of such plans demanding enormous expenditure to 
follow millions already sunk. The desire of those whose 
busiress it is to erect fortifications has long been set on 
enclosing London, It has been checked and controlled 
to some extent by those who have dreaded embarking 
upon a new sea of expenditure, but for years past 
expenditure on fortifying London has gone on steadily. 
Now the open demand for it is made in form, and there is 
avery appearance that it will be acceded to. 

The point for Parliament and the public to remember is 
that the surrounding of London with defensive works is 
the introduction of a new principle in our defensive arrange- 
ments. It is, theoretically, the adoption of French ideas 
and the exclusion of German ideas. We do not propose 
to say one word here on the diverse strategical and tactical 
elements which might recommend or condemn the works 
proposed, as works, or as to situation. We confine our- 
selves simply to pointing out that the fortification of centres 
of population and industry is new to this country, whereas 
the fortification of military ports is as old as the ports 
themselves. If the principle of the fortification of London 
is allowed, then we must understand that before we are 
done with it we shall have to permit of the fortification of 
every great city in the United Kingdom. ‘There is not 
the slightest exaggeration in saying this. There is at this 
moment in Edinburgh a small, but very active, body which 
rests in great fear that it is there and not on London that 
the blow will fall. Precisely the same reasons which 
justify the fortification of London justify the similar treat- 
ment of Edinburgh, and we are not sure that proposals in 
accordance therewith have not been long before the War 
Office. Mr. Allan, in the debate on Friday week, put in 
a plea for the west coast of Scotland in the matter of 
fortification when such things were going, which we may 
be sure will be duly registered and acted upon by those 
whose mclier and object in life is the building of defensive 
works. If we could only see where we are going, we 
should hardly draw encouragement for our new enterprise 
from Mr. Brodrick’s opening remarks in commendation of 
it. He showed how £7,460,000 went in 1860, and 
£2,000,000 in 1888, by loans for defensive works, yet gave 
no account of the yearly expenditure which these loans 
necessitated. Yet this expenditure was chiefly for military 
ports, One of the chief reasons assigned for beginning the 
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loan system for the London works was that they had been 
really going on for some time. Sir Charles Dilke will 
apparently support the vote, not that he in the least 
believes in the defensive necessity of it, but because the 
Londoners will possibly be pleased and soothed in time of 
war by the visible emblem of defence near at hand. This 
is only another example of the impossibility of assign- 
ing any limit to expenditure of this kind when it once 
begins. It is of course ridiculous to suppose that the 
£96,000 now asked for the entrenchment of London, 
together with the £68,000 already spent, can be either 
here or there in the plans contemplated by those who 
promote a fortified London. Mr. Brodrick himself was 
so carried away by the contagion that he did not see 
the bearing of his quotation from Napoleon. Works, such 
as Napoleon had in his mind, to contain ‘fifty thousand 
National guards and three thousand gunners,’ can hardly 
be built for £96,000. If the quotation was not original to 
Mr. Brodrick, some one much interested in expenditure 
on fortification has displayed great skill in suggesting it. 
We come back then to the point we began at—namely, 
that the contending interests at the War Office produce in 
the end, not a despotic decision, which is the essence of 
military force, but a compromise which would satisfy no 
one whose knowledge was complete and whose will was 
unfettered. But in that part of the compromise which 
proposes to begin a system of loans for the protection of a 
great centre of population and industry we are opening a 
new sluice for the flow of expenditure. It is very difficult 
to say what destruction may not be effected by the rush 
of waters to follow. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 


ALLI.— ROMFORD 


\ HEN a gentle east wind is gathering together the 

mists that rise from the marshes of the river and 
tolling them gently westward to take to themselves 
tlenser consistency out of the London smoke, when the 
gas is a-light in the streets all day and everything is 
abominable except the prospects of the gas companies, 
then it is the part of the wise man to go a little eastward 
out of London, if he have the chance, to get to the back 
of the fog, as it were, and have a game of golf at 
Romford. 

Liverpool Street Station and the City generally are full 
of terrors for a certain class of West End folk. We recall 
the lady suing for a divorce and adducing as sole testi 
mony of her husband’s cruelty that once, when driving in 
the Park, he said to her, ‘If you talk such nonsense I’II 
drive you into the City!’ The threat, it appears, was not 
carried into execution, but some threats amount to cruelty 
of themselves. But, after all, Liverpool Street is not such 
a ‘far ery. ‘The drive along the embankment is most 
pleasant, and there are persons who go scatheless to the 
City almost every day of their lives. Liverpool Street, 
therefore, is not prohibitive, and, once at Liverpool Street, 
the service of trains to Romford is excellent. To reach 
the fine park in which the private course of the Romford 
Golf Club is laid out needs a drive of a mile and a quarter 
or so through the picturesque, old-fashioned town, which 
once a week is a living sea of bullocks and sheep destined 
for the London market. ‘That the park in which the golf 
course lies was introduced to a certain section of the 
public, and subsequently to the members of the Romford 


Golf Club, we owe indirectly to the genius of a famous 
M.P., and at 
With 
the eye which this singular person undoubtedly had for 
fine sites he perceived the beauties of this park at Rom- 


philanthropist, Mr. Jabez Balfour, late 


present engaged in the service of the Government. 
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ford and acquired it as one of what are now known — 
rather ironically—as the ‘ Liberator properties,’ though 
few people, least of all the shareholders, actually know to 
whom these ‘ properties’ belong. Ia the meantime the 
golfers hold possession, with plenary golfing rights anda 
very comfortable club-house on the edge of the park, 

Tae course is on park land—the soil is partiy of gravel, 
partly of clay, the natural hazards are of a park-like cha- 
racter—chiefly hedges and elm-trees; but this said, the 
There is very much to say on the 
The green is thoroughly 


worst has been said, 
other side by way of eulogy. 
well kept, the lies through the course are very fair, and 
the putting-greens level and correct, ‘here is interest 
lent by guarding trees or hedges, or by made bunkers, in 
every one of the approach shots. The course, as inland 
courses go, affords a true test of the best golf, and the 
surroundings are very beautiful; there is a wealth of fiac 
foliage scarcely to be matched by ‘umbrageous Ham’ 
itself. ‘That part of the course which stands on gravel is 
wonderfully dry, and even the clay is undergoing a process 
of draining with excellent results. 

Two fine drives may just take the far-driving player on 
to the green of the first hole, carrying a bunker with the 
first and a hedge with the second, and constantly avoiding 
a slice into a hedge on the right. Again, the hedge on 
the right accompanies the player on his way to the second 
green, lying just over a bunker and in an angle of the 
boundary fence. A drive and iron shot should reach it, 
and it should be done in four, ‘The third hole is short 
and very good. <A long iron shot will reach the green 
lying just over a ‘made’ bunker, with a fence and ditch 
on the right, a pond and trees on the left, and a ditch 
beyond, It is a three hole, but full of terrors. Now three 
long shots out into the middle of the park may just carry 
a man home to the fourth green, and to the fifth, which is 
in the nature of a return journey towards the boundary, 


three shots will scarcely take him. The green is guarded 


by a pond and divers minor hazards, and an aggregate of 


eleven for these two holes is more than good. The tee 
shot to the sixth has to be cunningly steered between the 
trees, and then an iron approach across the corner of an 
out-of-bounds field should reach the green. ‘To the eighth 
hole the drive is parallel to the boundary fence, and with 
a drive over a cross bunker and a long iron shot the green 
should be reached in two. It is ensconced between two 
great trees with the fence again beyond. A drive and a 
cleek shot may carry the green of the ninth, but jast to 
the left lies a pond full of great tench that have fattened 
prodigiously on errant golf balls, ‘The tenth green, lying 
just beyond a bunker and short of the boundary fence, 
may be reached by a good tee shot, but possibilities of 
Two drives will scarcely reach the 
second is more likely to reach a 


disaster abound. 
eleventh green. The 
little sandy grip lying just before the hole, and an extra 
long tee shot may be caught by the first bunker. The 
better game is to play for a safe five than take risks for an 
unlikely four. The twelfth hole needs but a cleek shot 
to a green lying just across a fence where the trees which 
grow from the fence will catch the pulled ball. The 
thirteenth hole is a feasible four, but good at that score, 
for the tee shot needs careful steering between the trees, 
and the shot to the green has to carry a guarding bunker. 
A drive and iron shot to a green just beyond the fence 
should suffice to reach the next hole, and as usual there 
are the ditch and hedge to receive the sliced ball. A 
drive and cleek shot over two hedges will carry the 
fifteenth green, and two fair shots may reach the six- 
teenth, out in the middle of the park, the second needing 
‘made’ bunker. The seventeenth 


to carry a high 


hole, with sloping green and ruts beyond, is a cruel trial ol 
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approaching skill, and unless the drive be most accurately 
played a stimy by a tree is more than likely. Though a 
drive and short approach will reach it, the hole is better 
than good in four. A long drive will just reach the home 
green, unguarded save by a cross bunker and a sunk fence 
on the right, 

It appears by the description that the primary in- 
junction which this green lays on the player is, ‘Thou 
shalt not slice.’ Of course the more ultimate maxims, 
such as ‘Thou shalt not top’ and so forth, are equally 
enforced, but the great feature is the perpetual recur- 
rence of danger on the right hand of the line. It is a 
good feature, for slicing is the great original sin of the 
human golfer. Both as regards the length of the holes 
and the description of hazards the course is very well laid 
out, and there is not a cross in the whole of it. 
parisons are odious things, but if they were permitted in 
respect of golf-greens within short range of London, 
Romford would come out very near the top. The putting 
greens, Which Braid has treated with abundant sca-sand, 
have responded kindly to his care, and there is abundant 
sind too in the ‘made’ bunkers, taken from a sandpit 
that is actually on the course. It is a green which teaches 
the use of all the clubs, for the ‘far’ has its due reward 
as well as the ‘sure.’ Horace Hurcuinson, 


Com- 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS 


|’ is not at all surprising that many ingenious minds 
have long been set upon the achievement of photo- 
graphy in colours. As Dr. Lippmann, one of the most 
successful of such investigators, has said, this problem is as 
old as photography itself: though even that is not perhaps 
a very great age. ‘The desire of fixing the colours as well 
as the design of the beautiful image thrown on the screen 
of the camera very naturally occurred to the earliest 
observers.’ Indeed, it would have been very odd if this 
had not been so. Ever since our earliest ancestor suc- 
ceeded in persuading specialised portions of his skin to 
develop into eyes, colour has been one of the great and 
inexpensive joys of the world. It is true that some people 
still debate as to whether animals have a colour-sense, 
though neither the angler nor the owner of dog or cat 
can have much doubt. But mankind has always taken 
delight in beautiful colours. ‘The child and the ‘poor 
Indian’ testify to the early development of this affection, 
and Bacon, founder of our science, bears his witness that 
the most austere and wise of mortals need not be ashamed 
of it. Every one knows that he included among the 
ornaments of ‘a princely garden’ many ‘ broad plates ef 
round coloured glass, gilt, for the sun to play upon.’ Le3s 
familiar perhaps is the passage in which the same learned 
author exults in the pleasures of sight. ‘The glimpses 
and beams of ciamonds that strike the eye; Indian 
feathers that have glorious colours; the coming into 
a fair garden; the coming into a fair room richly fur- 
nished; a beautiful person; and the like; do delight 
and exhilarate the spirits much.’ To a_ colour-blind 
person great part of the beauties of this stately show 
Which we call the world must be wanting, for he is even 
deprived of the totally blind man’s privilege of repre- 
senting red to himself as ‘like the sound of a trumpet.’ 
It has always been the chief reproach of photography that 
it was colour-blind, and the amateur photographer, who 
how is so abundant in the land, will be glad to hear it 
announced that two gentlemen, one in England, one in 
France, have simultaneously invented methods of making 
the sun a colourist as well as a designer. At the same 
lime, it will be wise for them not to be too much excited 
about the matter. Scientific discoveries which are first 
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announced through the daily papers are always a little 
suspicious to the prudent reader. In this matter of colour- 
photography, there is especial reason for caution. ‘The 
report that the art of photographing in the colours of 
Nature has been discovered,’ say Messrs. Hepworth and 
Bashford, ‘crops up year after year with curious persis- 
tency, and may be generally traced to the work of 
unscrupulous persons who seek to deceive the public for 
their own advantage.’ One has every confidence in the 
good faith of the Daily Chronicle, to which the announce- 
ment is due, but one can hardly share that sancta simplicitas 
which sees in the fact that ‘a group of financiers have 
thought it worth while to acquire the invention,’ a com- 
plete confirmation of the English inventor’s claims, A 
scientific discovery cannot be taken for granted in these 
days until either its details have been published with a 
fulness which enables independent investigators to obtain 
the same results, or it has been approved by some recog- 
nised authority in circumstances which exclude the possi- 
bility of deception. Neither of these conditions has as 
yet been fulfilled by the inventors whom the Chronicle has 
brought forward. 

All the same, of course, their story may be true. A year 
ago the first announcement of Dr. Rontgen’s invention was 
(quite rightly) received with a chorus of scepticism, until 
news of it arrived through the orthodox scientific channels. 
In comparison with that discovery, whether one cunsiders 
principles or results, the invention of photography in 
colours is no great strain upon the credulity. In fact, the 
attempts that have been made in that direction during the 
last forty years have been rewarded with much greater 
success than any persons who have not seen the beautifully 
coloured photographs of Dr. Lippmann and Professor Joly, 
or the truly magic lantern of Mr. Ives, can be aware. 
‘Viewed from the scientific standpoint, says Professor 
Stevens, ‘the goal has certainly been touched, even if com- 
mercial demands are still made in vain.’ In fact, the pro- 
duction of true ‘coloured photographs’ is now a fairly easy 
matter by more than one process, but no one has yet devised 
a simple and satisfactory way of multiplying these. That is 
where the opportunity of the inventor with an eye on ‘the 
very desirable dollars’ comesin. ‘The most obvious sclu- 
tion of the problem, of course, would be the discovery of 
some substance which would directly take and retain the 
hues of the light which falls upon it. Unfortunately all 
attempts in this direction have hitherto brought up against 
a dead wall. It is true that a strong allurement has been 
offered by Nature to the investigator. Nearly a century 
ago it was noticed that chloride of silver, when light 
falling upon it produced that chemical change to which our 
photographs are due, had the chameleon-like property of 
taking on the hue of the particular part of the spectrum to 
which it was exposed. At one end it turned red, at the other 
blue, on the way to ultimate blackness. In 1860 Becquerel 
carried this observation farther, and showed that the violet 
subchloride of silver would give an excellent coloured re- 
production of the solar spectrum and other objects. As 
lately as 1887 an American chemist produced a rose- 
coloured silver salt ‘which in the violet of the spectrum 
assumed a pure violet colour, in the blue it acquired a slate 
blue, in green and yellow a bleaching influence was shown, 
in the red it remained unchanged.’ But the annoying 
thing is that no one has yet found out how to fix these 
pretty hues. Every fixing agent that was tried destroyed 
the colours, while, if not fixed, they are turned into ore 
indistinguishable blackness by the continued action of 
light. All the same, there is no good reason why the dis- 
covery of an efticient ‘fixer’ should not be made any day, 
and the commercial problem of photography in colours 
would then be solved. 
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Another method, which perhaps cannot be strictly 
called photography in colours at all, has been adopted 
by Mr. F. E. Ives and Dr. Joly, who have both derived 
their ideas from a suggestion thrown out by Clerk Maxwell 
in 1861. This depended upon the theory of vision which 
was enunciated by Young and perfected by Helmholtz. 
All our colour-sensations, it is now generally admitted, can 
be analysed into three primary sets—roughly, those of 
red, green and blue. Physicists differ among themselves 
as to the exact shades which give the best set of primary 
colours, but none has serious doubts about the advantage 
of this theory, at least as a working hypothesis. In practice, 
any colour that our eyes can see, from the mixture which 
we call white to the absence of light which we call 
black, can be represented by a combination of the 
three primaries. Very well, then, said Maxwell at the 
Royal Institution, if you take three transparent screens, 
tinted with each of the primary colours respectively, and 
interpose each of them in turn between the lens of 
your camera and an ‘object of virtue or bigotry, you 
will get three photographs, showing respectively the 
amount of red, green and blue light which that object 
reflects. The outline will be the same, although the 
arrangement of light and shade in the three cases will 
vary considerably. The photographs, of course, will 
be all quite colourless. If, now, you take the positive 
made from your first photograph—say the 1ed-screened 
one—and place it in a magic-lantern which also has a red 
screen in front of its lens, you will get on your white 
sheet a picture of the object as it would be if you saw it 
by red light alone—-for instance, in the dark room of a 
photographer with a ruby lamp. Now if two other magic- 
lanterns with blue and green screens respectively are 
focused on the picture given by the first, it is clear that 
the object will appear in its original hues, the synthesis of 
the magic-lanterns having just reversed the analysis of the 
cameras. In Clerk Maxwell’s time the sensitive plate was 
practically colour-blind, and the result of such a process 
was very imperfect. Mr. Ives, using the vastly superior 
orthochromatic plates of to-day, has cirried it to a remark- 
able perfection: but his method has the drawback of 
always needing a triple camera to take the picture and a 
triple magic-lantern—which he calls a photochromoscope 
—to show it. Dr. Joly of Dublin has worked on some- 
what different li-ies, and produced an ingenious plan of 
getting the three pictures superposed on a single plate, 
with an ordinary camera, and viewing the result through a 
small screen which can be held in the hand. His process, 
as the author proudly observes, is thus the only one 
hitherto invented of any use to ‘those who wander with 
the camera.’ 

The last process by which coloured photographs have 
been produced is far the youngest. It wasinvented in 1891 
by Dr. Lippmann of Paris, who expounded it fully last year 
before our own Royal Society. It depends for its success 
on the same principle which makes soap-bubbles shine 
like rainbows, gives iridescence to the oyster-shell and 
their gorgeous hues to tropical birds. The secret lies in 
the interference of light waves with one another : Newton 
first discovered it, and his successors have shown that when 
two parallel reflecting surfaces are separated by a very 
small interval, of all the light which falls upon them they 
only reflect those coloured rays whose wave-length is 
double the distance between them. Dr. Lippmann took 


up the work of Wiener on stationary light waves, and saw 
that, by placing a mirror at the back of the sensitive film 
in the camera, the light-waves, instead of passing on and 
leaving a formless mass of silver particles behind them, 
became apparently stationary and deposited the silver in 
parallel layers, whose distance apart was just equal to half 
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the wave-length of the particular coloured ray in question. 
These parallel layers of silver act as Newton’s reflecting 
surfaces, and consequently the photograph, when seen by 
reflected light, shines with all the colours of the real 
object. The process is stil! very far from perfect, as the 
photographs taken by it require long exposures and are, as 
often as not, failures. Also they cannot be multiplied— 
each must be taken separately—and they must be looked 
at in a particular direction before their colours show. 
What is a still more fatal objection from a commercial 
point of view, it is absolutely impossible to ‘touch up’ 
the photographs thus produced : and average human nature 
is far enough from the Cromwell standard not to endure a 
portrait-painter who cannot flatter. All the same, Dr. 
Lippmann’s invention can do very beautiful work: and it 
is perhaps the most scientifically interesting of existing 
attempts to make the sun reproduce the ‘hues of the 
bright unfolding morn.’ 


THE GRAFTON GALLERY 


FYNHE display at the Grafton of the late Ford Madox 

Brown’s work makes a collection full of interest, 
teeming with invention and not altogether lacking the 
higher quality of imagination. In pictorial art it is the 
faculty of imagination that conceives the general ar- 
rangement and execution of the picture; that sees the 
particular relation between Art and Nature, between ex 
ternal fact and painted beauty; that determines the 
colour scheme and the composition masses and even 
divines more or less the character of the future brush 
work. It is invention that pads the picture, embroiders 
the pattern, translates sketchily suggested masses into 
satisfactory objects, vitalises accessories, and peoples 
spaces with subordinate interests and congruous detail. 
Now it is plain that a man’s imagination may be at fault: 
may be mean or unoriginal, or literary and therefure to 
some extent dependent on things that cannot be seen, that 
cannot be expressed in masses, lines, colours, gradations 
of tone. His invention also may be at fault : may be arid, 
childish, illogical, insubordinate to the imagination, au 
irresponsible burst of too rich or too incongruous orna- 
ment. To these probable sources of imperfection add 
that of technical shortcoming, whether due to an incor 
rect eye for form, colour, and value, or the result of bad 
example and insufficient training. After a walk round 
the Grafton one feels certain that Madox Brown pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible invention and a keen palate for 
the joys and sorrows of life. One feels less confident 
that he had an original imagination and quite doubtful 
that it was essentially pictorial. In the matter of tech- 
nique he was naturally gifted, especially in colour, but 
perhaps scrappily educated and _ insufficiently disciplined ; 
or rather shall we say incapable of discipline. He cer- 
tainly undervalued tradition and he had not enough belief 
in the dignity and power of painting to defend it from the 
pretensions of science, the vulgar encroachments of photo- 
graphic reality and the insulting patronage of philosophy 
and literature. 

Although one may question the thoroughness of his 
originality, one does so because his imagination was not 
wholly pictorial; but one would freely admit that he 
was more original than most painters. Still, he was not 
convinced from the first as to his impressions of the world. 
He trod many paths in art, and pursued many blind 
tracks ; now he is Dutch or Flemish, now photographic 
realist and now Italian Pre-Raphaelite, now naturalistic, 
now anecdotic, now romantic, and now decorative in his 
aims. England is a forcing-bed of these eager, restless 
spirits, longing for everything strange or spiritual, but 
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without convictions in art or a settled belief in sensuous 
beauty. These men do not so much respond to the invitations 
of some material of an art as re-act against the tyranny of 
a practical society devoted to coal, iron, town councils and 
conventional morals. They are preachers or prophets, 
not artists. They are earnest about life or speculative 
religion, rather than about pictorial beauty. In the pages 
he wrote about his pictures, Madox Brown discusses the 
social condition more than the appearance of the world. 
He catalogues the objects in his pictures and explains 
their symbolic connection with laws of nature or with 
habits of society; he harangues the public about the 
figures in his canvases and criticises their virtue, their 
education, their opportunities of self-culture, their social 
position, indeed everything rather than their beauty, their 
wsthetic effect and their appropriateness on the canvas. 
Without the catalogue his pictures often seem a jumble 
of conflicting interests too numerous and too esthetically 
frivolous to be compatible with a dignified ensemble. It is 
characteristic of the prevailing English view of art during 
the past thirty or forty years that Madox Brown should 
have been accepted as a serious artist, while Whistler was 
condemned as a flippant charlatan—Whistler who was 
perhaps inhumanly careful that his pictures should be free 
from importunate trifles and mean inconsistencies of style. 
Whistler may have been a man of narrower sympathies, he 
was incomparably greater as an artist than Madox Brown, 
who habitually misused paint and spoilt his pictures for the 
sake of literary symbolism and details that were trivial, 
vulgar, and contradictory to the true sentiment of his work. 
Perhaps it was not until Rossetti had unfolded himself that 
Madox Brown began to pay more than an accidental 
attention to the decorative aspect of a canvas. 

Ford Madox Brown was born in 1821 ; as a young man 
he travelled, studied, and copied pictures in Belgium, 
France, and Italy, returning to England in 1847. Thus 
his education began after the great ferment of 1830, from 
which modern art was generated, and, whilst in Paris, he 
must have been under the immediate influence of Ingres, 
Delacroix, and the younger landscape men, Dupré and 
Rousseau, and the rest. ‘Though he had not seen the best 
Corots or Millets he must have known the old masters, 
the works of Gericault and Gleyre, and many such land- 
scapes as that Crossing a Bridge, painted by Dupre in 1833, 
Which was exhibited at Burlington House in 1896. He 
did not profit much by the great lessons of this art: to 
respect the ensemble of a picture, to preserve the impres- 
sion of the whole even at the sacrifice of the part, to 
establish the structural planes of objects even at the 
expense of local tints, and to express everything in the 
terms of sight, even if one must thereby reject many 
interests that can only be adequately dealt with in words. 
Like many English students, Madox Brown was not a docile 
pupil; conscious of his own intellect and keenness of 
sensation, he soon rejected tradition, and trusting to his 
strength and originality he began to go through the whole 
chapter of the mistakes already committed by the pri- 
mitive schools, although his knowledge was suflicient to 
deprive him of their chief charm—naivelé. In consequence 
of his very faults he was free from those somewhat tire- 
some merits which we associate with the term academic. 
We may leave the Grafton tired and irritable but not 
forgetful and uninterested. His pictures are by no means 
tame and correct exercises in anatomy and the Post- 
Raphaelite traditions of picture-making ; they do not elicit 
a cold and unwilling approval ; they repel or attract us 
with something like fascination. In fact, Madox Brown 
was both exuberant and sensitive in his feelings about 
fature though he expressed them in a crud: and provincial 
dialect of the language of painting. He forced the limits 
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of his art; he so loved painful, sad, degraded and trivial 
things, for their associations and their symbolism, that he 
was content to perpetuate their ugly appearances in art, 
and to forego the lofty privilege of delighting people with 
a glimpse of uncorrupted beauty. He forgot that a pic- 
ture may not deal, as legitimately and as freely as writing 
or music, with episodic matter. Since its contents are 
always before the eye, the painter, who deals with acces- 
sories wliether explanatory or symbolic, fringes two dangers, 
that of overcrowding and that of contradicting the meaning 
of the picture. 

Madox Brown’s habit of keeping his pictures for years, 
of retouching, repainting or entirely changing them, makes 
it difficult to settle the stages of his progress in painting, 
or to decide the question of his precedence in one of the 
departures of art. Certainly he was never so much a friend 
of beauty as Rossetti was, and, though some of his work 
resembles Rossetti’s, more of it reminds one of Mr. Holman 
Hunt. Yet I think there can be little doubt that he was 
the author of the English pre- Raphaelite movement, 
although the decision of such matters ought to be left to 


men of the time and school, like Mr, G. F. Stephens. Of 


the pictures now shown in the Grafton, many, even of those 
painted in early days abroad, have been repainted in later 
years. Madox Brown himself considered Parisina’s Sleep, 
painted in Paris in 1842, as characteristic of his early style 
since it has been very slightly retouched. With all its unity 
of effect and its rich low tone of an old master, it shows 
one of Madox Brown’s common faults, exaggeration of the 
drawing. The head seen in perspective is unnaturally 
long. Copies after Hals and Rembrandt, made in 1839 and 
1842, are probably untouched, as are also one or two other 
pictures and drawings of early date. Madox Brown soon 
ceased to care for unity, as may be seen in Chaucer at 
the Court of Edward II1., a replica of an earlier picture, 
and one of the spottiest and most confused of man’s works. 
Cordelia and Lear, executed between 1848 and 1854, has 
more unity of effect. Work, which was begun in 1852, a 
year prolific in the painter's career, is over-crowded with 
episodes ; one may call it a compilation of still-life observa- 
tions and photographic realism. The upright composition, 
which you get by cutting off the navvies to the left of the 
barrow, shows a view of the road, and makesa satisfactory 
picture by itself. The idea of Cromwell on his Farm seems 
to have occupied Madox Brown from about 1856 to 1887 ; 
but all this time he never seems to have felt the painful 
incongruity, vulgarity, and frivolity of many of its minor 
episodes. The date of Zhe Entombment is not given; how- 
ever, it is certainly one of his most tranquil and dignified 
canvases ; in it the expression of figures in action is not 
lost amidst the rendering of all kinds of trivial accessory. 
It hangs in the music room next to /Vork, and, I may add, 
in beautiful contrast to that overwrought production. In 
the music room also may be seen evidence of Madox 
Brown’s dramatic setting of a scene, his power over facial 
expression, and his love for vivid colouring. 
Joseph's Coat and Cordelia’s Portion will serve as examples. 
In the Centre Gallery amongst pastels and early work by 
Madox Brown, there is shown some painting by his children, 
Oliver, Lucy, and Catherine. The End Gallery contains 
autotype reproductions of Madox Brown's works, as well as 
those of Rossetti and Shields. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT 
IN MEMORIAM: JANUARY 31, 1797 
AST Sunday, and indeed all through this week, Vienna 
re-echoed with song and Throughoat 
Austria and Germany the strains of music were carcied 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic until they fuund a faint 


music. 
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echo in the concert-halls of our country. And this burst 
of music rose to do honour to the memory of one man; 
for last Sunday was the centenary of Franz Peter Schubert, 
The fair city on the Danube was the scene of a popular, 
almost national, celebration as a tribute to the greatest of 
her native-born musicians, Last Sunday nearly a hundred 
and fifty choral societies filed past the great marble 
statute of the famous singer in the Stadt-park until 


its pedestal was hidden under laurel wreaths. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims made their way to the humble 


dwelling in the Nussdorferstrasse, where a grey marble 
tablet records that just a hundred years ago Franz 
Schubert passed the earliest years of his stormy, throb- 
bing life. Others may have made a yet more solemn 
pilgrimage to the grave in the great central Friedhof, 
whither, beside the tomb of his beloved contemporary, 
Ludwig von Beethoven, the remains of Franz Schubert, 
some eight or nine years ago, were transferred from their 
long resting-place in the Mahring cemetery. Saddening 
must have been the thoughts of the devout lover of music 
when his glance fell on Grillparzer’s bitter epitaph : 
‘The Art of Music laid to rest a rich possession 
And yet fairer hopes 
Here lies Franz Schubert.’ 

But for the majority, as they listened to the Schubert music 
of the military bands, to the concert under Herr Eduard 
Strauss in the hall of the Musikverein, or to the beautiful 
‘Ave Maria,’ inspired by Ellen’s song in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, performed—a tribute from the 
East—by Bosnians in their red Turkish fezes, the delight 
in their rich possession must have drowned regret for the 
might-have-been. Franz Schubert himself, we are fain to 
think, would have had it so. He whose genius left no 
chord of human emotion untouched, whose music probed 
the whole gamut of feeling from deepest sorrow to spark- 
ling joie-de-vivre, was always kindly and selfless, willing to 
sacrifice himself that the world might enjoy the rich fruit 
of his travail. Still, the contrast between the poverty and 
neglect which made his short life one heroic struggle and 
the high honours lavished on his memory a century later 
is striking. During his lifetime his fellow townsmen 
hardly gave him a niggardly pittance sufficient for his 
humble wants. Forty years after his death they erected 
a monument to his memory at the cost of forty-two 
thousand florins. To-day hundreds of musical clubs are 
proud to bear his name, A year after his death 
an historian, who had fared to Vienna to glean 
material for the history of another of the great 
composers, never even heard his name mentioned. To- 
day an exhibition of pieces of furniture and odds and 
ends which are in any way associated with his name has, 
during the past week, been visited by thousands ; when he 
lay on his death-bed his personal effects—all he possessed 
in the world—were officially valued at a sum which would 
not exceed three sovereigns of our money. Vienna has a 
bitter debt to wipe off; and England owes a tribute to his 
memory. It is foreign to our purpose to attempt to decide 
the particular niche that Franz Schubert is entitled to 
occupy in the hierarchy of music. Some claim that he 
struck the first chord of the music of romance. Perhaps he 
did not. But the man who bequeathed to us so rich a 
legacy as the ‘ Erlkinig,’ ‘ Mignon,’ the ‘ Adieu,’ and the 
‘Wanderer,’ who in the wealth of his genius gave a richer 
interpretation to the poetry of Shakespeare and Walter 
Scott, is, even had he given us nothing more, worthy to be 
had in loving remembrance. But, thanks to the services of 


Sir George Grove at the Crystal Palace and of Sir Charles 
Hallé in Manchester, the English musical world has a fuller 
appreciation of what it owes to the genius of the master 
who lived and died in an attic in Vienna, 


Yet we know 
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little of the life history of Franz Schubert. Save for the 
masterly essay by Sir G. Grove in the Dictionary of Music 
and the translation of Dr.Kreissle von Hellmuth’s biography 
by Mr. Arthur Duke Coleridge—who, by the way, has been 
raised to the peerage by a German critic, under the title 
of Herzog Arthur von Coleridge—most English readers 
have to glean what meagre information of his life they can 
from the verbose and inaccurate sketch in The Great 
Tone-Poets. ‘ Fortune,’ exclaims the author of it in a fine 
frenzy, ‘had kissed the boy’s brow.’ If to pass a boyhood 
in poverty, a youth of uncongenial drudgery and neglect, a 
manhood of high endeavour and constant chilling dis- 
appointment, and to die at an early age just when there 
was some faint hope of reaping the reward of ceaseless 
unrequited labour, be the meaning of that kiss, then, of a 
truth, Franz Schubert was the spoiled darling of Fortune. 
One of a large family, the son of humble burgher 
parents, Schubert soon showed that he was ‘born unto 
singing.’ His father, the son of Moravian peasants, was a 
schoolmaster in Lichtenthal. His mother had before her 
marriage been a cook—an ancestry Schubert shared, on 
his mother’s side, with Beethoven. His parents, however, 
soon recognised his talent. Under the instruction of the 
regens chori of the Lichtenthal church, the boy studied 
music. His worthy old master discovered his pupil’s 
genius. ‘When I was going to teach him anything,’ he 
was wont to say, ‘I found that he knew it already.’ His 
fine soprano voice gained young Schubert admission into 
the ‘ Konvikt,’ the training school for the Imperial orchestra, 
Here the boy had the opportunity of studying the works 
of the great masters of his art, of Haydn, Mozart, Cherubini, 
But ‘that small boy in spectacles, Franz 
Schubert’ was more than an imitator, even then the 
creative instinct was strong within him. At the ripe age 
of fourteen he had already set two of Schiller’s poems 
to music, and a year later he had composed his first 
symphony. In 1812 he left the ‘ Konvikt,’ urged, it is 
said, by Theodor Korner, who was then in Vienna, and 
awaiting the call which was to lead him to his splendid 
death among Liitzow’s dark horsemen as the singer of the 
‘Lyre and the Sword,’ to devote himself wholly to his art, 
His school training had hardened him for the struggle for 
existence into which he was about to plunge. It wasa 
life of high thinking and hard living. There remains 
to-day a letter of young Franz to his elder brother, 
begging, with plentiful scriptural quotations to emphasise 
the plea, for a few pence to buy apples, since, seeing that 
his meagre meals were separated by eight hours of hard 
work, he was often really quite hungry. The ‘ Konvikt’ 
has, indeed, much to answer for. Had his masters trained, or 
rather restrained, the exuberance of his innate genius, even 
Schubert, as Sir George Grove points out, might have attained 
a yet higher rank among the masters of classical music. 
But his masters, it seems, like his fellow pupils, held that 
young Schubert ‘learnt his music from God himself.’ 
True, Salieri, the worthy old director of the * Konvikt, in 
after years claimed the composer of the ‘Erlkinig’ 4% 
one of his pupils. He posed in like manner as the 
master of Beethoven. A disciple of the worn-out Italian 
school, he warned his pupil against modern poetry—4 
warning for which Schubert showed his appreciation by 
setting sixty-seven of Cioethe’s and forty-eight of Schiller s 
poems to music. After leaving the ‘ Konvikt,’ Schubert 
returned to his father’s house and was set to earn his bread 
and butter by teaching the alphabet in the paternal school. 
Three years of drudgery followed—drudgery under which 
a youth of Schubert’s temperament must have writhed. 
It was relieved by reams of musical compositions. While 
yet at school Schubert’s creative genius had only been 
bounded by the limitations in the supply of music pape® 


and Beethoven. 
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Now, in his leisure hours spent in the congenial society of 
musical friends, his activity was amazing. Operas, piano- 
forte pieces, cantatas, symphonies, dramatic and_ lyrical 
songs were dashed off in lavish profusion, No method of 
musical expression came amiss to him. His affection for 
Mayrhofer, the poet, made him turn to operatic music, 
where his talents were always hampered by the short- 
comings of the librettist. During this ‘Sturm und 
Drang’ period, he composed the ‘ Erlkonig ’—the song 
which was to carry his name round the world. It 
was the work of an hour, He read the poem through 
twice and set it to music while its inspiration was upon 
hin. The fertility of Schubert’s.genius indeed could only 
make the amount of work -six hundred and _ thirty-four 
songs, the nine long symphonies, together with operas, 
masses, cantatas, sonatas and pianoforte pieces—which he 
accomplished during his short life possible. Whatever 
he read found instinctive expression in his music. As 
Schumann says of him, he could have set an advertise- 
ment poster to music. Shakespeare’s beautiful ‘ Hark, 
hark, the lark!’ was composed on the back of a bill of 
fare amid the noise of a beer-garden. Several of the 
most popular songs in the ‘Die Schone Miillerin’ series 
were written down during the intervals which elapsed be- 
tween his borrowing a volume of Miiller’s poems from 
a friend’s room and the friend noticing its absence. 
With the assistance of his devoted friend, von Schober, 
Schubert at length escaped from the drudgery at his 
father’s school, and lived from hand to mouth after the 
fashion of Bohemia. Schober introduced him to Vogl, a 
popular opera singer of the day. ‘You have something in 
you, said the great man, turning over Schubert’s music 
on the occasion of his first visit, ‘but you are not enough 
of a charlatan. You waste your fine thoughts without 
exploiting them,’ Rarely has a truer reading of character 
been given, 

Franz Schubert, to the end of his life, remained a 
bourgeois ; he never knew how to attract the patronage 
of wealth and fashion. In 1818, however, financial 
difficulties induced him to accept the post of music- 
master in the family of Count Johann Esterhazy at 
/elesz, in Hungary. It was the fashion to have a tame 
musician on the premises. But he hated teaching, 
and soon drifted back to his old happy-go-lucky life 
in Vienna. ‘The story of his hopeless passion for the 
younger daughter of his employer is probably as apocryphal 
as it is romantic; there is nothing in his letters from 
/elesz to confirm it. Indeed in one of his letters to his 
father he gives us as sympathetic a description of the 
housemaid who was always humming Hungarian airs —we 
probably owe the charming ‘ Divertissement 4’ la Hon- 
sroise’ to this damsel—as of the young Countess. Mean- 
while his songs were making his name. Vogl began to 
‘ing them in fashionable salons. Vriends engraved his 
‘Erlkonig’ and several others of his songs by private 
subscription, They sold by the hundred. Schubert 
experienced the unwonted satisfaction of jingling a 
lew gulden in his pocket and spent them in a 
delightful tour with Vogl through the Salzkammer- 
gut. But, lightly come, lightly go. Schubert was 
hopelessly improvident. He was induced to sell the copy- 
tight of his first twelve songs to a firm of publishers for 
£30, which his friends helped him to spend merrily. Then 
tame hard times when the man whose work brought 
wealth to his publishers was often without the money for his 
dinner, Some of his songs-—and these not among the least 
hotable—were sold outright for the munificent sum of ten- 
Pence, In 1829 the end came, In March he gave his 
first and only public concert, but as the year waned was 
dejected at the failure of another of his operas ; his health 
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was shattered; and his spirit was broken, Early in 
November he went to hear a Requiem mass, composed 
by his brother. It was probably the last music he ever 
heard—his own requiem. A fortnight later, turning his 
face to the wall with the bitter cry, ‘ Here, here, is my 
end,’ he passed away. As his frien] Schober, standing 
beside his coffin, wrote: 

Fiir viele Rosen hat dies’ Erdenleben 

Dir scharfe Dornen nur zum Lohn gezeben, 

Ein langes Leiden und ein friithes Grab, 

Dort fallen alle Ketten ab. 


The chains have fallen away to-day. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


4 VERYBODY has been talking about the announce- 
4 ment made in the names of the representatives of 
Lord and Lady Byron, but nobody seems to know exactly, 
or even approximately, what it means. Is it aimed at Mr. 
Henley’s current edition of Byron, or Lord Lovelace’s 
promised edition of Byron, or at neither? Lord Lovelace 
is himself a representative, one may even say the repre- 
sentative, of the poet—a fact which makes the said 
announcement all the more cryptic and inscrutable. Of 
course every one who has a delicate sense of the fitting sym- 
pathises with reluctance to make private affairs public: it 
is an open question how far one is justified in giving to 
the world details and particulars with which, strictly speak- 
ing, the world has nothing to do. What right have we to 
publish a man’s or a woman’s letters without his or her 
permission? Are his or her descendants, even, empowered 
(of necessity) to accord assent to such publication? Per- 
sonally I hold rather extreme views on that subject; but 
in regard to Byron, is this precisely the time at which 
to adopt a policy of suppression? Nay, rather, is this not 
just the time at which Byron himself would be advantaged 
by a complete withdrawal of ‘taboo’? I myself can see no 
reason why, because Byron happened to publish certain 
literary works, all the minutia of his private life should be 
laid bare to the vulgar. But, so much having been said, 
and so much having been written, already, I am inclined 
to think that the representatives of Lord and Lady Byroa 
may very well go a step farther, and authorise, instead of 
forbidding, the publication of everything which might tend 
to make the truth about Byron more clear and definite. 

Now that we have had time~some of us, at least—to 
master such books as we could not tackle before Christmas, 
the pleasures of reading at this moment are mainly the 
pleasures of anticipation. One notices a certain activity 
in ecclesiastical circles. Canon Knox Little promises us a 
book on St. Francis of Assisi, and Mr. Baring Gould proffers 
us a Study of St. Paul. The former is wanted and will be 
welcome; quite so much, perhaps, cannot be said for the 
latter. Concerning St. Paul there are many books by able 
writers, and Mr. Baring Gould may find it not easy to 
supersede them. Why, even now (for example) Messrs. 
Longman are advertising a posthumous work of Canon 
Liddon—an Explanatory Analysis of St, Paul's First Epistle 
fo Timothy—another stone added to the huge cairn which 
has been erected over the body of the Apostle. As another 
tribute to Canon Liddon’s memory we may note a volume of 
Sermons Preached on Special Occasions between 1858 and 
1880. 

In the biographical way we have to look forward to 
another monograph on Cromwell—Cromell’s Place in His- 
tory—consisting of six lectures delivered at Oxford by Mr. 
5. R. Gardiner. Coming farther down the stream of time, 
one notes the imminent appearance of Mr. Clark Russell's 
book on Nelson—Oar Great Naval Hero—which, | take 
it, will comprise the papers on Nelson contributed by 
Mr. Russell of Jate to on of the magazines, Let it 
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come ‘at’ once or by-and-by, for Captain Mahan’s Ne/son 
and British Sea Power is on its way; and before that, I 
fear, any work of Mr. Russell’s, however sympathetic and 
conscientious, must needs pale, if by ill accident the two 
appear together. 

As regards novels, the outlook is always wide and varied. 
That Mr. Anthony Hope was writing a sequel to his 
Prisoner of Zenda 1 mentioned in this column a long time 
ago. The proposed title was then The Constable of Zenda. 
Now we are told by The Bookman that the new story will 
be christened Ruput of Hartzan (sic). Well, I scarcely 
think so. There is, in the Prisoner of Zenda, a certain 
dare-devil knight called, indifferently, Rupert Hentzau 
and Rupert of Hentzau; and it may well be that it is of 
the after-career of this gallant that Mr. Hope has elected 
to tell us. In the book Rupert is much more prominent 
than in the play made by Mr. Rose, and the ‘ reckless and 
wary, graceful and graceless’ young fellow is evidently a 
favourite with his creator. ‘Had Fritz killed him,’ says 
Rudolf Rassendyll, ‘I should have grudged it.’ He was 
not killed, and we shall be glad to meet him again in the 
promised ‘sequel.’ 

Talking of novels, I am reminded that the venerable 
Dr. George Macdonald has again been turning his atten- 
tion to fiction, and that before very long we may once 
more have on our tables a story from his pen. Mean- 
while, the book which he is about to publish through 
Messrs. Longman—Rampollo : Growths from an Old Rool 
—will be found to include a number of translations ‘old 
and new,’ and also what the writer calls ‘A Year's Diary 
of an Old Soul.’ 

So many novels are brought out nowadays that the titles 
thereof must needs sometimes run to singularity. For ex- 
ample, we are to have from Mr. Maclaren Cobban a tale 
called Wilt thou have this Woman? and from Mr. H. A. 
Kennedy one called 4 Man with Black Eyelashes. On the 
other hand, Mr. Robert Barr will give us a bit of invention 
entitled The Mutable Many, which to me seems rather a 
happy phrase. 

It is many years since one Walter Savage 
penned an account of V’he Examination of William Shakes- 
peare in certain well-known circumstances. Now come 
tidings of a book to be entitled MWillam Shakespeare, 
Sportsman, being ‘ notes from the Diary of Master William 
Silence, of Grays Inn.’ Methinks one has met with that 
Master Silence, grown ‘a country justice,’ in certain scenes 
of ‘ Henry IV., Part 2,’ in one of which the worthy magis- 
trate distinguishes himself by the singing of songs, and 
admits that he has been ‘ merry twice and once ere now.’ 
Let us hope he will be merry more than twice and once in 
the brochure to which I refer, and to which, I confess, I am 
looking forward with much interest. 

The mention of Shakespeare and Silence in the same 
breath naturally makes one think of comedy, and, thinking 
of comedy, one thinks necessarily of the Essay thereon 
by Mr. George Meredith which Messrs. A. Constable 
announce. This, you may take for granted, is based, at 
any rate, on the lecture ‘On the Idea of Comedy, and of 
the Uses of the Comic Spirit,) which Mr. Meredith 
delivered at the London Institution twenty years ago, 
and which appeared in the New Quarterly Review very 
shortly afterwards (to be precise, in April 1877). The 
said lecture has never been reprinted, and it is understood 
that Mr. Meredith has dealt very freely with it in the 
little volume which Messrs. Constable are to publish. 

By the way, Mrs. Sidney Lear is not to be without some 
sort of celebration in the biographical direction. It was 
she, you remember, who produced, with other acceptable 
things, an account of Bossuet and his Contemporaries, likewise 
one of Henii Dominique Lacordaire, to say nothing of many 
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other works tending even more specifically to edification, 
One of these last, called For Days and Years, was in its 
fourteenth edition not so long ago. Mrs. Lear was an 
adept in the bringing together of thoughtful and fruitful 
‘passages’ from many sources. We are now to have from 
her pen a fragment called Joy (a pendant, no doubt, to the 
book called JW eariness), to which some anonymous friend 
will prefix ‘a slight sketch of her life.’ 

Mr. J. M. Barrie is said to be busily engaged in drama- 
tising his story of The Little Minister. Would he not be 
well advised to allow that sort of thing to be done for him 
by some more practised playwright—by Mr. Edward Rose, 
for example, who has been so successful with The Prisoner 
of Zenda and Under the Red Robe? ‘Though Mr. Barrie 
has all along shown an inclination to the theatre—note his 
Richard Savage, written, with Mr. Marriott-Watson, so long 
ago as 1891 (or earlier), his [bsen’s Ghost, his Walker, 
London, his Professor's Love Story, his Becky Sharp, his 
share in that infantile production, Jane Annie-—he has 
never yet exhibited any real command of dramatic tech- 
nique. To be sure, he is the husband of a charming lady 
who had a good deal of experience as an actress, and who 
ought to be able to give him valuable assistance in his 
work as a dramatist. Still, novelists do not, as a rule, 
make good playwrights; and it is best to let play-making 
be done by professional play-makers. Mr. Rose, they now 
say, is going to give up ‘adapting’ for a while, and take 
to original writing. But it is better to be a skilful adapter 
than the writer of original plays which do not take the 
popular fancy. 


CORRES PON DENCE 
RENTS IN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 

London, 37d February, 1897. 
S1k,—Irish landlords are making a loud outcry at the re- 
ductions now being made in the judicial rents fixed under the 
Land Act of 1881, and with great reason, inasmuch as the fall 
in prices by no means justifies the sweeping reductions now 
being made, sometimes amounting to 4o per cent. or even more. 
The Commission decline to give any reasons for their decision 
aljhough the Land Act of late years expressly directs that they 
should do so in writing. One point I have never seen urged as 
it fairly might be. The tenant is now reckoned to bea part 
owner of his farm, and generally his interest is greater than that 
of the nominal owner of the land. Therefore when a fall in 
prices reduces profits, the loss should be divided between the 
two owners of the joint property. Why should it be chargel 

against the owner of one moiety of it ?—I am, etc., 
FAIR PLAY. 


REVIEWS 
MISS KINGSLEY’S BOOK 


Travels in West Africa: Congo Francais, Corisco ant Cams 
voons. By MARY H. KINGSLEY. London: Macmillan. 


Miss Kingsley begins her book with an apology for certain 
literary shortcomings which she modestly attributes to it. One 
would not recommend perhaps her style for general imitation, 
any more than her adventures; and we doubt if the correspondent 
exists, who, if turned loose as she was among cannibal savages, 
would give a better account either of themorof himself. Cer- 
tainly she cannot fairly be commended for a purist in matters 
of style; her writing is, if one may be permitted to say 50, 
highly characteristic, unconventional, energetic and effective. 
She has seen queer things, queer places, and queer people, and 
seen them with the eye of a woman, which (as most men 
know) observes accurately and instinctively the colour of the 
carpet and the pattern of the wall-paper in every room that its 
owner enters. So in this book she gives us sketches of African 
ways and African life with an extraordinary minuteness of 
detail. They are (generally) grim enough. Perhaps the 
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climax of her narrative is reached when she takes up her 
quarters in the hut belonging to a member of her favourite 
tribe, the Fans, where she happened to notice a bag tied up ina 
corner; to be more accurate, she observed a very grievous smell, 
then tracked it tothe bag. Knowing that the contents of the 
bag would be fetish she was careful of them and tumbled them 
out into herhat. They proved to be ‘a human hand, three big 
toes, four eyes, two ears and other portions of the human frame. 
The hand was fresh the others only so and so and shrivelled,’ 
They were mementoes of relatives who had been—utilised, 
She does not say that she had a spare hat. Elsewhere Miss 
Kingsley describes (incidentally) how she was paddling one day 
at low tide in the pools of a mangrove swamp when acrocodile 
put his two forepaws and as much more of him as he could 
manage into her six-foot canoe. She retreated to the far end 
and whacked his snout with a paddle till he went away. This 
as she admits was something more than an ordinary fright. But 
it sounds like a picnic compared to the adventure upon which 
sie was engaged when the episode of the big happened. It 
was in Congo Francais. She left the Ozowé river with four 
Ajumba canoemen. With them she proceeded through the 
country of the Fans—marauding cannibals—to the Rembwé 
river. The Ajumba made for a Fan village where one of them 
thought he had acquaintances. They got there, and the vil- 
lage turned out in a body to meet them—with guns. After 
twenty minutes—but it was an anxious twenty minutes—the 
Ajumba man succeeded in making himself known, so they were 
not killed and eaten. On the contrary they succeeded in 
obtaining four Fans as an escort for the Jand journey which had 
now to be made. It is not clear whether Miss Kingsley could 
have got through the Fan country without them; but they 
were not an unmitigated assistance. At Egaja, a strange Fan 
town, this is how she passed her night. Up to eleven doctoring 
local cases, mostly ulcers. At 1°45 wakened by yells. One of 
the Fans in trouble aboutalady. Paid damages and to sleep 
by 230. At four wakened again. Another Fan who owed 
money in the town had been seized by his creditor and the 
creditor with his family was now preparing to eat the debtor. 
Miss Kingsley spent a considerable time in arranging this affair 
before she was enabled to proceed. We merely note some 
incidents of the journey as not unfair samples. 

In case‘ any one should inquire for what motive these 
journeys were undertaken, this reviewer is obliged to admit 
that ninety per cent. of it seems to him to have been pure 
devilment. It is true that Miss Kingsley was hunting for 
freshwater fishes, and verily she has her reward; are not 
Mormyrus Kingsleyce and Alestes Kingsleyze engraved in 
Plate II. of the Appendix? But fishes do not grow on top of 
the Great Cameroon (13,750 feet), and Miss Kingsley went there, 
chiefly, it would seem, for the pleasure of proving that she 
could force reluctant niggers to carry up her paraphernalia. 
In vain the niggers sulked and shammed and got frightened ; 
Miss Kingsley (as they ingenuously put it) was ‘a father anda 
mother to them. They did not get to the top but she did. 
She is also an ethnologist, and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
she will some day print the information which at present (in 
the interests of discretion) she suppresses ; it would not be 
lost even if two-thirds of the book had to be translated into 
Latin. Fetish divided her attention with fishes; indeed, in 
Africa there is fetish everywhere, and fish only in the water. 
Vhat she says of fetish makes one thankful not to have been 
born a West African negro. They have no conception of hell; 
possibly, suggests Miss Kingsley, because no human imagina- 
toa could conceive of a more hellish state than that of life in 
a West African village under the rule of witch-doctors. The 
prevailing impression is one of all-pervading terror. Every 
man has four souls; the soul which survives death and is 
reincarnated ; the shadow on the path ; the dream soul which 
flts abroad while the man is sleeping; and the bush soul 
which is a ‘ genius’ of the man incarnated in the form of some 
animal. All these souls are continually liable to accident for 
which the man will suffer ; the only possible safety is in witch- 
charms, and these also are admittedly not infallible. Death is 
not recognised as a natural occurrence; it is always attributed 
to the malignant action of some power, man or spirit. There- 
fore, natural death is always followed by an ordeal administered 
to any person supposed to have an interest in the death. 
Wives are always held to have this interest. It is a horrible 
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custom, and when European influence sets in the ordeal is 
done away with, and the result is a great increase in the 
frequency of death by poisoning. But it is not only human 
beings nor inferior spirits that the African has to dread ; he is 
animistic-minded, and attributes a soul even to inanimate 
things. The ghost of a spear will fly across certain paths and 
infl ct injury—invisible but tatal—on whoever happens to cross 
its flight. It is curious that Miss Kingsley takes, to illustrate 
the prevalence of animism among Europeans, the case of an 
o!d engineer who attributed a personality to his engines. She 
will have read ‘ McAndrew’s Hymn’ with some interest. 

It is impossible even to mention half the subjects treated in 
this fascinating book. Let us mention some of the things 
that Miss Kingsley would like. She would like (not that she 
says so) to organise a force of Fans and sweep Liberia clear of 
the intelligent and civilised Liberians, who appear to be on a 
par with the natives of Sierra Leone. She would like to 
abolish the system of trial by jury in places where a white man 
who says ‘nigger’ to a black will be fined five pounds, but the 
black man incurs no penalty by calling his betters a ‘damned 
white nigger.’ She would like to see technical schools at all 
missions, and she would like to see the schools teaching the 
art of agriculture instead of tailoring and printing. She would 
like to see a speedy end of Congo Free State (a philanthropic 
institution which combines the worst vices of Africa and 
Europe) even though it must fall to France and Germany ; and 
lastly (to take two points for comment) she would like to see 
civilisation recognise polygamy and slavery as a necessary 
basis for society in West Africa; and she would like England 
to take example by French methods on the coast. 

As to slavery, the only hope of Africa and the African is in 
making the negro dig and hoe, and except by slavery that has 
never been done yet. The slave trade created the West 
Indies and South America for the uses of civilisation: the 
African does not resent slavery, nor does he suffer in it. As 
to polygamy, there are two reasons for it: first, that one 
woman cannot do the work of an African household, or will 
not do it ; secondly—and this is the true reason which Miss 
Kingsley repeatedly alludes to but will not state—that African 
women nurse their own children and live apart from their 
husbands during that period. An American missionary, says 
Miss Kingsley, tried to fight polygamy with the feeding-bottle 
and imported a cargo of them from Boston, but they are still 
for sale. This missionary, we should say, was a very unwise 
man. Miss Kingsley adds her testimony to the already suffi- 
cient mass which states that, although there are true converts 
among negroes, the great mass of Christian converts simply 
abandon the restraints of their former religion and are left 
without any form of morality. Miss Kingsley’s utterance is 
of more weight than most, for she has not the prejudice 
against missionaries common among English who live abroad. 
Another instance of her unbiased judgment is shown in her 
remarks upon the white traders, usually described on the coast 
with brief emphasis as ‘palm-oil ruffians.’ Of these men and 
of their value to England she has the highest opinion, and not 
many people have had a better chance of judging. West and 
Central Africa she regards politically as a great field for 
English trade, not in any possible part of it as a field for 

white colonisation. The strength with which she holds its 
importance to us as a nation makes her impatient of our tardy 
methods. France gives her men a free hand in the colonies. 
A position like M. de Brazza’s in Congo is impossible for an 
Englishman, and the Jameson raid will have made it doubly 
impossible. Miss Kingsley hardly realises, we think, the prac- 
tical inconvenience that may be occasioned to a nation by their 
accredited explorers when they get out of hand. Major 
Lothaire is an examp'e. A less disagreeable one is the un- 
hap 2y French lieutenant who, in pursuit of the Sofas three 
yeurs ago, entered British territory and stumbled upon a British 
force at Waima under Colonel Ellis, attacked it in error, and 
was killed with all his men. If he had been stronger, or the 
British force weaker or less capably managed, the success 
must in all human probability have meant war. Not one of 
the gentlemen whom Miss Kingsley praises so highly but is 
completely out of hand. If Colonel Ellis, for nstance, who 
knew as much about the wild African as even Miss Kingsley 
does, had been given a force of Hausas to do what he liked 
with, he would very likely have opened up a line from the 
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coast to the Niger; and we might be all to the good on the 
transaction. On the other hand, we might not. England has 
too many big things on hand over sea to risk war unneces- 
sarily; the Imperial system must make for stability, and if we 
applied in the four corners of the world the methods which 
France pursues in West Africa, war would be imminent every 
moment, and no one could predict its po:nt of breaking out. 

But Miss Kingsley is by nature a lover of adventure. She 
has deliberately encountered in the gambler’s spirit all the 
perils of St. Paul and others on the top of them. She went 
through them with a light heart and an unfailing courage, and 
her book is fit to make s*'ay-at-homes almost as much in love 
as she is with ‘the bright eyes of danger.’ 


THE THACKERAYS IN INDIA 


By Sir 
ee 


The Thackerays in India,and scme Calcutta Graves. 
WILLIAM Wirson Hunter, K.C.S.1, M.A, 
London: Frowde. 


Sir William Hunter has done more than any man alive to 
bring home to the people of this country a knowledge and 
appreciation of the greatness of their trust in India, and of the 
doings of their countrymen there. In the long list of his 
writings—now extending, we fancy, over moze than thirty 
years—we know of none more charming and pathetic than the 
first chapter of this little volume entitled ‘Some Calcutta 
Graves.’ Curiosity appears to have led him first among the old 
cemeteries of Calcutta in search of the last re:ting-place of the 
last descendant of Milton, who is reported by some biographer 
of the past to have died as a parish-clerk in that city. Sir 
William did not tind the grave of which he was in quest ; for it 
seems to be in Madras, but the parish-clerk was soon forgotten 
in the Jong procession of well-known Indian names which he 
came upon during his visits, ‘some of them ennobled by 
heroic deeds, some unduly protesting against unmerited 
obloquy, not a few tarnished by greed and crime, but all 
p'eiding the pardon that is earned by death.’ As he goes 
through these ‘most mournful of graveyards, those walled 
up ghostly settlements, desolate spaces of b:ick 1uins and 
b!o‘ched plaster, reproachful of forgetfulness and neglect,’ he 
calls up ‘or us the days in which those who now sleep psacefully 
h neath, lived their hard, hot lives more than a hundred years 
azo in Bengal, and leads u:, as it were, through a great gallery 
of portraits of the fathers who begat the Anglo-India of to-day. 
Job Charnock, that sorely tried man, who with dogged tenacity 
founded the city of Calcutta, is there, as the inscription oa his 
tomb reads, gui fostguam in solo non suo peregrinatus esset dit, 
reversusestdomum sue eternitatis,or as his masters in Leaden- 
hall Street put it more prosa‘cally ‘always a faithful man to the 
Company.’ Hastings’s friends and Hastings’s enemies in the 
gieat conflict between him and Francis, which lasted from 1774 
to 1780, and which so far as this first act was concerned ended 
‘with the retreat of Francis to England, outmancuvred in 
council, bea‘en at his own weapon, the pen, leaving his two 
allies in their graves, and carrying on his body the mark of 
Hastings’s pistol-shot,’ are here also. Clavering, Monson, Lady 
Anne Monson (the authoress of the lie as to the Governor- 
General’s parentage), Pearse who was second to Hastings in 
the Francis duel, Admiral Watson who came with Clive to 
axence the Black Hole tragedy, Landor’s Rose Aylmer, and 
many more of whom Sir William Hunter makes mention, lie in 
these ‘aceldamas of ancient animosities. The graves of the 
children, too, lie thick and close, for ‘the price of British rule 
in India has always been paid in the lives of little children- 
‘To many of the early fathers of Calcutta the curse of the 
1ebuilcer of Jericho came bitterly home: “ He shall lay the 
foundation thereof in his first born, and in his youngest son 
shall set up the gates of it”. 

How these poor dead people hated their great men, exclaims 
Sir William Hunter, after mentioning some of their hard words 
about each other; for they stoned their prophets. The li’e in 
Calcutta in the last century seems to have been a succession of 
quarrels, followed by posthumous and other libels. The 
Council was at war with itself, and with the Court of Directors 
at home. The men of that wrathful age, says Sir William, lied 


about their opponents, and the ladies fibbed with a subtler 
yenom. 


Clive and his council once wrote to their masters at 
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home the following plain language of remonstrance: ‘ Permit 
us to say that the ciction of your letter is most unworthy of 
yourselves and us, in whatever relation considered, either a; 
masters to servants or gentlemen to gentlemen. Mere inadvert- 
ences andcasual neglects have been treated in such language 
and sentiments as nothing but the most glaring and premeditated 
frauds could warrant.’ Hastings wrote of his colleague, Francis, 
in a public minute: ‘1 judge of his public conduct by my 
experience of his private, which I have found void of truth and 
honour. This is a severe charge, but temperately and delibe- 
rately made. And Francis wrote of Sir Eyre Coote, who re. 
conquered the Carnatic from Hyder Ali and his son, Tippoo 
Sultan, and who received a national funeral in Westminste: 
Abbey, ‘I will not content myself with saying I never knew, but 
upon my soul I never heard of, so abandoned a scoundrel. It 
is a character to which your English ideas of dirt and meanne:s 
do not reach. Nor is it to be met with even in Bengal; even 
here it excites execration and contempt ;’ and there are many 
more of these ancient tales of wrong, from which it is a relief to 
pass on to the heroic records of the Thackerays. 

Sir William Hunter's wanderings amongst the Calcutta tombs 
seem to have led him to think of collecting information about 
the Thackerays, whom he describes as a typical family of the 
Bengal Civil Service in the days of John Company. ‘ They 
threw out branches into the sister services, military and medical, 
and by a network of intermarriages created for themselves a 
ruling connection both in India and in the Court of Directors 
at home. The first Thackeray in India went as a covenanted 
civilian in 1766, and four of his sons, with at least fourteen of 
his descendants and collaterals, have been traced in the same 
profession.’ He found traces of them in the manuscript reccr.’s 
all over India from Malabar to the borders of Assam, and fron 
these as well as a private family book kept by an aunt of the 
novelist he has compiled a very interesting account of the 
family in India. They came originally from the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and one of them became Head Master of Harrow 
in 1746. Hissixteenth and youngest child, William Makepeace, 
went to India in 1766, and was the grandfather of the novelist. 
To his successful career as an Indian civilian a chapter is 
devoted, which also records the history of some of his relatives 
and contemporaries. Nine of his children found their way to 
India, and another chapter records their careers, especially 
those of six of Thackeray’s uncles. Of those who were civilians, 
Sir William Hunter says it seemed to be the common lot cf 
the Thackerays to introduce the British administration into 
newly annexed provinces; and of the careers of the ‘ix 
Thackeray brothers he remarks that they disclose a great 
Indian family in an aspect perhaps little realised. ‘We think 
of such families as prosperous cliques who, apart from personal 
merit, were pitchforked into a lucrative service, and retired 
without effort to various degrees of opulence. The walls of 
our parish churches record many such lives: a few are com- 
memorated in our abbeys and cathedrals. But we forget that they 
were the survivals, not of the fittest, but of the most for‘unate. 
The accurate Rennell computed in the last century “that scarce 
one out of seventy men returns to his native country.” ‘Ths 
sketch of the Thackeray brethren shows what became of the 
rest. Not under cathedral rvof, nor in any consecrated ground, 
wrote the noble Dalhousie on his tablet to a young civilian 
and soldier who met death hind in hand, but amid the jungles, 
or on the furthest frontiers of India, lie our heroes who cid 
doing their duty.’ The last chapter is devoted to Thackeray's 
father, Richmond Thackeray, in Bengal, and to his mother, the 
daugh:er of an eminent Bengal civilian, John Harman Becher. 
After Colonel Richmond Thackeray’s death his widow, as 1s 
well known, married Major Carmichael Smyth, afterwards 
Superintendent of the East Indian Military College at 
Addiscombe. In discussing the hereditary and other influences 
which made Thackeray what he was, Sir William Hunte! 
thinks the greatest influence of all was his mother. A ter 
referring to and illustrating his ‘lofty tenderness’ for women, 
Sir William concludes that it was his mother who taught him 
to think thus. ‘ Her kindred lie amid the dismal sepulchres of 

Calcutta graveyards. But her nobler nature did not peris). 
It is immortal in the immortality of the manliest and tenderest 
man of letters of our age.’ 

We had marked other passages for reference in this delightful 
work ; but we must stop here, No one who loves or admires 
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Thackeray’s work should fail to read it ; it explains many of his 
characteristics and shows us the material, moral and intellectual, 
which went to the construction of a great man of letters. 


SIR RICHARD BURTON 


The True Life of Capt. Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. 
F.R.G.S., efc. Written by his niece, GEORGIANA M, 
STISTED, with the authority and approval of the Burton 
family. London: Nichols. 


’ 


The object of this Memoir, we are told in a preface, was 
‘first, to tell the truth concerning one whocan no longer defend 
himself ; secondly, to supply a want often complained of—the 
story of a great travel'er’s life in a popular form.’ Had the author 
been content to pursue the latter of these aims, we should have 
fonnd little else but praise for her endeavour ; as it is, we are 
bound to deplore the tone and methods whereby she defends Sir 
Richard Burton at the expense of his wife, who also ‘can no 
longer defend’ herself. The attacks upon Lady Burton seem to 
be inspired rathe: by the feminine spirit than by any particular 
regard for what the author, in her dedication, calls ‘the dear 
and glorious memory’ of Sir Richard Burton, and we feel sure 
that he would never have added his ‘authority and approval’ to 
that of his indecorous family. The peculiar impropriety of 
this attack lies in the fact, admitted in the book, that ‘on the 
whole, this’strangely matched pair got on fairly well,’ and it 
certainly seems monstrous that, when two people have lived 
together amicably as husband and wife for nearly thirty years, 
it should be sought to glorify the one by traducing the other 
when both have been removed by death. The majority of the 
a'tacks consist of cheap sneers: Burton’s marriage was ‘as 
s:rious an imprudence as when he sent Speke alone to search 
for the Victoria Nyanza’; his wife's ‘ flimsy conventual educa- 
tion had been early interrupted by her father’s pecuniary 
embarrassments’ ; ‘ Isabel, surrounding herself with priests and 
nuns, did not lack for company’; ‘a strange story, related in 
her usual hazy fashion, when facts are concerned, three parts 
mirages of her own imagination’; ‘Isabel, who held the purse- 
stings, used to get quite indignant when reminded of the duty 
of providing against rainy days’; at first ‘ Isabel contented her- 
self with ten rooms’ (at Trieste) ‘but after a time insisted upon 
twenty-seven’; and so forth. It is useless to argue against so 
much malevolence. The only definite charges are that Lady 
Burton’s want of tact ruined her hasband’s cireer ; that she 
destroyed a masterpiece, when she burned his manuscript 
translation of ‘The Scented Garden’; and that she enacted ‘the 
awful farce’ of having him received into the Roman Catholic 
Church after he had actually expired. 

In the two latter cases, we are not prepared to pronounce 
upon an ¢x parle statement, but it is clear that Lady Burton 
thought she was doing her duty. Waile her husband lived, she 
assisted him devotedly in all his work, but when he died she had 
only herself to consider with reference to his manuscripts. 
The translation of ‘ The Scented Garden’ was oaly two-thirds 
finished and a work of such peculiar delicacy—or indeticacy— 
cou'd scarcely have been completed by any one else ; moreover 
Lady Burton was a better judge of its suitability for publication 
than the biographer who informs us, with many self-righieous 
smirks, that she was never even permitted to see her uncle’s 
version of the Arabian Nights. In any case we have small 
patience with the complacent conclusion that ‘if the lesson be 
remembered that bigotry is ever cruel and untrustworthy, 
“Tne Scented Garden,” like certain sentient victims of Romish 
fires, will not have been burned in vain.’ With respect to the 
death-bed conversion, it may be that Lady Burton was too 
quick to assume the dying man’s assent or too slow in realising 
the fact of his decease, but much may be forgiven to the distress 
ofa devoted widow and, after all, the administration of extreme 
unction can have done no harm to burton, whether alive or dead, 
any more than the absence of a ‘wreath from Royalty,’ which 
his biographer so loudly deplores, at the funeral. 

The remaining charge is no better substantiated. Despite 
his transcendent energy and abilities, Burton’s life was a series 
of disappointments. It may be that his wife’s proselytising 
teal contributed to bring about his recall from Damascus, but it 
must be remembered that he had no reserve of tact or popularity 
‘odraw upon at an emergency. We are told of ‘an enormous 
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amount of dormant ill-feelinz,’ which ‘a trumpery squabble’ 


sufficed to reveal. Moreover, such was Burton’s distaste for 
regular humdrum work that one wonders less at his loss of the 
consulship at Damascus than at his subsequent appointment to 
that at Trieste. Government evidently realised that a man 
possessing Burton’s peculiar genius deserved endowment 
of some sort, and his appointment to a consulship, which he 
was allowed to treat almo:t as a sinecure, seemed the easiest 
waz out of a difficulty. Even when he was a subaltern in 
the service of the East India Company, unlimited leave was 
granted to him year after year without a murmur and we find 
him darting about Asia and Africa or looking in at the Crimean 
War, and characteristically picking a quarrel with the great 
Elchi, while still drawing his regular pay. His parents had led 
him a restless roving childhood and then expressed surprise 
that he did n:t settle down at Cambridge and become a country 
parson. Towards the close of his life his restlessness had 
becom? almost a mania. ‘Every letter we received was dated 
from a different place. Geneva, Vevey, Montreux, Berne, 
Venice, Neuberg, Vienna, Trieste’—just for appearance’s sake 
—‘ Brindisi, Malta, Tunis, Algiers, the Riviera, and finally 
Innsbruck, Ragatz, Davos and Maloja... Marvellous was 
the amount of liberty accorded to the dying hero, but some 
pretence of work had to be kept up’ and he ‘ received more than 
one hint from the Foreign Office that his presence at Trieste for 
two or three months would be desirable.’ 
Apart from the unnecessary raking up of painful subjects, the 
biography is readable and even laudable. The immense 
kaleidoscope of Burton’s travels is reduced to one focus without 
impairing its picturesque charm, and we obtain a clear insight 
into a very uncommon character. He was steeped in Oriental- 
ism and yet, oddly enough, utterly destitute of poetic sentiment ; 
he became imbued with various religious systems, earning the 
‘ Brahminical thread of the twice born’ and graduating in Sufi- 
ism, or Esoteric Muhammadarism, but remained a half-con- 
temptuous materialist all the while; his amours were most 
catholic—ranging from Signorina Caterina, a young lady of Pisa, 
through ‘a long procession of beloveds’ to ‘a beautiful Persian 
girl of high descent,’ and ‘a very pretty nun,’ whom he nearly 
succeeded in carrying off from a convent at Panjim—yet he 
proved a model husband for nearly thirty years; he was 
wanting in tact and often in dignity, but when placed in a 
position of authority he seemed a born leader of men ; he was 
domineering and ill-mannered, but playful, impulsive and 
tenderhearted. Few people were really attached to him, but to 
those few he was a demigod. He was one of those persons whose 
career is one long series of still-born triumphs. He learned 
twenty-nine languages, but failed to obtain a coveted inter- 
pretership; he carried his life in his hand and made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but it scarcely won him an ephemeral 
success at Mudie’s ; he discovered the Lake Regions of Central 
Africa only that Speke might reap the glory and Stanley profit 
by the experience. His whole life affords a thrilling story, but 
withal a sad one. 


NEAPOLITAN TALES 


Stories of Naples and the Camorra. By CHARLES GRANT. 
London : Macmillan. 


These striking tales, the outcome of many years personal 
experience of the manners and ways of thought prevalent 
among the Italian lower classes, are prefaced by a memoir of 
their author by his friend Mr. J. B. Capper. The late Mr, 
Grant, who was led to Naples by his friendship with Dr. Anton 
Dohrn, the founder of the well-known laboratory for marine 
biology in that city, expended upon his studies of human nature 
an amount of industry and method rarely devoted to other than 
purely scientific pursuits. The result, as exhibited in this 
volume, was a rare mastery of the character, aspirations and 
circumstances of a population not commonly studied with so 
much intelligent sympathy by northern foreigners. 

In the first story, the daily li’e of a little »ozzonare who 
prosecutes a trade in old cigar-ends in the Strada del Molo is 
graphically described. Peppiniello is a strange mixture of 
family devotion, eclectic piety, and unscrupulous roguery. He 
is the stay and support of his orphan sister and another child, 
his sister by adoption, and at twelve years old has the 
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commercial instincts and cunning of a man. When the lique- 
faction of San Gennaro’s blood is long delayed he attributes it 
to his having refused an old woman a part of his scanty dinner, 
and makes his vows accordingly. But his lies and thefts he 
does not remember, concluding that ‘ perfect honesty is a luxury 
beyond his means.’ 

‘Gabriele,’ the fisherman of Mergellina, is a still more 
interesting figure. Honesty and industry in his case are virtues 
consistent with passionate love and sombre and unquestioning 
acquiescence in the duty of vengeance. His slaughter of the 
Colonel, who has seduced his sister-in-law, is effected with the 
most businesslike deliberation and with the approval and 
assistance of all his immediate friends and brother craftsmen. 
The whole episode is vividly presented and instructive toa high 
degree. Another characteristic incident is Salvatore’s vow to 
marry a woman of loose character in return for the preservation 
of his life at sea. Thanks to the benevolent interference of a 
saintly monk the experiment turns out well and it is through 
Giulia’s influence with her sister that Netta, Gabriele’s wife, 
who has injured her proud husband in the most tender point, 
is brought back to pardon and reunion. The strange brother- 
hood of the Camorra is the theme for the two later tales. 
‘Don Antonio’ is the educated agent of the secret authorities, 
and uses his influence in many cases to avoid bloodshed and 
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regulate the illegal forces at his command for the benefit of the 
lower classes. Giorgio, on the other hand, represents that 
element in the society which would utilise it politically for the 
ends of middle-class Jiberalism. ‘ Domenico,’ the hero of the 
last tale, is a specimen of the rude criminal portion of the 
membership. Pesce Cane, as he is called, leads a life of 
violence and rapine. His revenge on his supposed father 
and his three half-brothers for their treatment of the child 
Marguerita is ghastly as the crime which occasioned it. Yet 
even this brutaiised cut-throat has some of the softer traits of 
his countrymen. His aisinterested beneficence to Carmela, 
the adopted child to whom he owes all he has ever known of 
the aspect of innocence, is enough to redeem him from absolute 
villainy. As a picture of the way in which the South Italians 
live and act, and think and feel, these sketches, drawn mostly 
from life, are of historical as well as literary value. 


AN INDIAN SCHOOLMASTER 


Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects Vy CHESTER MACc- 
NAGHTEN. With an Introduction by ROBERT WHITELAW. 
London: Murray. 


We are afraid that the candid reader must admit that the 
collected discourses of the late Chester Macnaghten, the first 
Principal of the Rajkumar College of Kathiawar, form rather a 
disappointing work. The reasons for this are pretty obvious 
and seem to make the disappointment inevitable. Mr. White- 
law is responsible for the production of the present volume, and 
his long experience of boys and schoolmasters, added to certain 
o her qualities, makes his testimony in relation to his dead friend 
more trustworthy than such testimony generally is; and for this 
reason, if for no others, we are perfectly ready to take his word 
for it that Macnaghten was a remarkable man, who made the 
most of an almost unique position ; but we should not discover 
this fact by merely reading the book. The Rajkumar College 
was created to provide for the education of aristocratic Hindus 
on English lines but without in any way offending against 
native ideas. Macnaghten was its first Principal, and no doubt 
performed his task with a very great measure of success, The 
English reader wants to be told how this success was achieved, 
and of this the present work gives us nothing but the faintest 
indication. The ordinary Englishman has practically no know- 
lecge of the problems Macnaghten had to face, but he needs 
no very great knowledge of the world to feel sure that sermons 
alone influence schoolboys less probably than they do any other 
people. The duties in relation to truth, purity, play, money, 


health and the rest of it, which the greatest of schoolmasters 
can impress on his pupils by mere talking, are after all com- 
paratively simple, or at least appear so to English readers. 
There is only one thing, for example, which a schoolmaster 
can say as to truth ; the difficulties which the practical appli- 
cation of his simple rules involves must come from experience, 
and nothing but harm can come of anticipating them. 


In after 
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life a man of courage and unselfishness soon learns that a care 
for health may easily degenerate into cowardice and indolence, 
but that particular piece of knowledge is not for schoolboys, 
particularly it may be presumed for schoolboys assailed by the 
temptations which the Court of a native State offers to the heir 
apparent. To teach an Indian rajah how to employ his wealth 
is perhaps as useful a lesson as any min can give, but it is after 
all one which the properly educated Englishman has had a 
good many opportunities of hearing. 

For these reasons the contents of the present volume are, 
we fear, not likely to strike an English reader as particularly 
remarkable in themselves, and do not in fact serve to distinguish 
Macnaghten from the better class of master usually found in an 
English public school, But the point of the Rajkumar College 
is that it is not an English public school but an Indian one. 
Happily we know, roughly sseaking, what the message was 
which Macnaghten had to deliver ; we do not need to ask what 
he said, but we do ask how it came that he was able to 
Say it effectively. Indolence, self-indulgence and intrigue 
were apparently the chief evils to be dealt with, and of 
them two at least are probably common enough in boys 
of every race. Macnaghten appears to have used every kind 
of rational sport and intelligent occupation t» have combated 
them, and again the remedy is not a newone. The school- 
master’s point of view we can understan]; but how did the 
boys look on the matter, and how came Macnaghten to under- 
stand their point of view, as he obviously did? We ask the 
question, but we do not blame Mr. Whitelaw or anybody else 
for not answering it. The East and West may some day be 
more capab'e of understanding one another than they are at 
present, and if they are it will be largely through the devotioa 
of such men as Macnaghten. Had any one of his pupils the 
biographical genius of Stanley he might do something to answer 
the riddle ; but forthe moment we can only say that Macnagh- 
ten’s spoken words give us but the faintest possible light on the 
subject. Macnaghten himself, we may confidently assume, 
would have been perfectly ready to sacrifice the reputation 
among his fellow countrymen which he no doubt deserved, had 
he ever considered the matter, and his friends probably are 
content that it should be so. For our part we can welcome the 

present work as the token of the respect and affection felt by 
his friends for a remarkable man, and are content to reflect that 

if any real comprehension of the work he did is denied us that 
is in part because he did his work whole-heartedly and un- 
selfishly. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS 


Lord Charles Beresford’s article in the Mineleenth Century, 
entitled ‘Questions for the Council of Defence,’ almost compels 
us to address to the naval enthusiasts a word of gentle 
remonstrance. They are, of course, patriotic toa man andtoa 
woman ; their hearts are filled with the warm desire that Great 
Britain may hold for ever the unquestioned sovereignty of the 
seas. ‘They are amateurs and they are naval men ; of these 
the first-named may not know very much—in fact it seems to 
take about three months only to turn an intelligent young man 
into an amateur expert in naval affairs—but they write well; 
the second-named may know a great deal, but they write very 
ill. Between them, if the truth may be told, they tend to become 
tedious and, as our eyes rove over the reviews of this month or 
that, we find ourselves beset by the temptation to skip the naval 
essays. Others may be more patient of mind, still it may be 
suspected that we are not singular either in our trust in the 
naval authorities of the day or in the conviction which comes 
to us, as we turn over listlessly the pages on which Lord Charles 
Beresford has jotted down his opinions in bald language, that 
his lordship will surely te found to have told the same old 
story, that the service is going to the devil, in the same old way. 

Dr. Montagu Lubbock’s account of the Plague is full of interes’, 
but to be frank there are articles in the volume which, for our 
frivolous minds, have stronger attraction 


Davidson Palmer’s dissertation on ‘The True Nature of 


Falsetto. ‘This particular reviewer of an article in a review 13 7 
no musician. Save by laborious repetition of sentences like | 


‘A cow eats grass’ he cannot, for the dear life of him, extract 
from a piano the meaning of the most elementary score ; when 


he tries his friends wish he was dead ; but he seems to remember © 
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songs given in a so-called falsetto (for example the treble in 
some of the part songs given by the Wandering Minstrels’ 
which soothed his savage breast. It is p'easant, therefore, to 
find the claims of the falsetto to higher esteem than it 
commonly possesses among men set forth in a review of high 
standing. Not Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, nor Mrs. Creighton, 
nor Mrs. Sidney Webb, nor Lady Frederick Cavendish, can 
allure us to such a subject as ‘ Law and the Laundry.’ But 
Mr. E. N. Buxton’s ‘Timber Creeping in the Carpathians’ isa 
fine piece of writing, the work of one of those men, vari nantes 
in gurgite vasto of bald narrative, who can so describe pleasant 
scenes that the reader takes his share in the original delights. 
Of the remaining essays Prince Kropo‘kin’s ‘ Recent Science,’ 
and Mr. Herbert Paul’s ‘ Gibbon’s Life and Letters,’ attract the 
fancy most. Prince Kropotkin is admirably appreciative and 
simple in his treatment of Nansen’s great achievement ; as for 

Mr. Paul, if he did but know it, he is one of the best writers of 
the day on any subject apart from politics. 

The Fortnightly is exceilent as a whole. True it is that the 
nameless Jeremiah who contributes ‘The Handwriting on the 
Wall’ fails to convince us that the great Unionist Government 
is on the verge of collapse; true, also, that Mr. Standish 
O’Grady, a romantic writer and a narrator of imaginative tales, 
is not the man to whom we look for sober treatment of the 
Irish Financial Question. But there is better stuff to follow, 
and there are several articles in the February number which 
will live in many memories for some time. Among them we 
would quote Mr. W. S. Lilly’s ‘The Mission of Tennyson,’ and, 
with much pleasure, Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘Spencer and Darwin.’ 
Mr. Grant Allen is, in our poor judgment, hardly worthy of 
the name of novelist. It had been well for his reputation if he 
had never produced a work of fiction. But he can gossip on 
scientific subjects against any man in the kingdom, and his 
exposition of the respective claims of Mr. Spencer and Charles 
Darwin to be regarded as the originators of the theory of 
evolution makes good and instructive ‘reading. In ‘ Morals 
and Civilisation’ Mr. H. G. Wells treats a very difficult subject 
with delicacy, and his observations have substance in them. 
The question is whether they leave us much wiser than we 
were, whether Mr. Wells's conclusions are as clear as they 
might be? To hark back a little, everybody ought to read 
Professor Max Miller’s ‘ How to Learn,’ and nobody is likely 
to pass by anything written by that accomplished and pleasant 
scholar ; and Professor Sully’s ‘The Child in Recent English 
Literature’ is well worth reading. 

Aliguando dormitat Homerus. Distrusting our individual 
opinion that Mr. Anthony Hope's story in Cosmopo/’s was most 
intolerably dull, we have planted it with insidious words of 
recommendation upon some of that authors most ardent 
admirers. The verdict of all is unanimous. ‘The story is poor 
stuff, is very far from being worthy of the man who wrote 7/e 
God in the Car, The Prisoner of Zenda and the Dolly Dialogues. 
From the dialogue the quickness and the wit have clean vanished, 
There is no suggestion of the playfulness which was Mr. Hope's 
principal charm, and the plot is so woefully silly that we are 
almost persuaded that it must be true. Mr. Walter Raleigh’s 
‘Battle of the Books’ is a scholarly piece. Mr. Arnold Forster’s 
essay on ‘The New French Naval Programme’ is candidly and 
forcibly written. But of the English articles the pleasantest is 
that in which Mr. E. Nisbet Bain treats of Maurus Jokai as a 
novelist. This is a very fine piece of writing concerned with a 
novelist of the very first order of merit, and the views exoressed 
by the critic are no less just than they are enthusiastic. Mr. 
Henry Norman’s sketch of the relations of the Island (to wit 
Great Britain) and the Globe, is not up to the Standard of per- 
fection ; indeed, to perpetrate a mild jest, it is no better than 
Daily Chronicle twice-laid. Of the foreign articles, which as 
usual are far better than the English, we have read with especial 
delight M. Edouard Rod's ‘ Le mouvement des Ides en France,’ 
M. Emile Faguet’s ‘Le Livre \ Paris’ and M. A. Chuquet’s 
‘Napoléon Bonaparte au Sitge de Toulon.’ 

There are not many men or women who will read the three 
articles on .Bimetallism, by M. Edmond d’Artois, Dr. Otto 
Arendt, and Lord Aldenham, which occupy the heart of the 
National Review. That is the kind of subject upon which, 
rightly or wrongly, for good or for evil, we have all made up our 
minds one way or the other. Nor, we take it, will many 
readers be persuaded to consider ‘ The Over-taxation of Ireland,’ 
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even by the Right Hon. the O’Conor Don ; for here the simple 
question is ‘ Will England pay?’ and the answer is that, short 
of cozrcion of the predominant partner, England has not the 
remotest intention of doing anything of the kind. But apart 
from these heavy matters, and apart too from some notes on 
American affairs which include some distinctly enlightening 
matter, the .Vafonal Review contains gooi reading. Dr. 
Shadwell, who reveals the hidden dangers of cycling, is one of 
those m2n who are prone to think that they, alone in the 
regiment, are in step. He will never give men or women credit 
for knowing their own business. To find that doctors and 
cyclists agree in declaring cycling to b2 a wholesome pastime 
is enough to set him against it. But he is a clever writer: he 
cannot help being amusing; and few persons will enjoy more 
keenly than the cyclists his invective against their favourite 
pursuit. Of the remaining articles those which impress us 
most deeply come from the pens of Mr. John Forman and the 
Rev. Anthony C. Deane. The first-named makes us understand 
the state of things in the Philippine Islands by his vivid explana- 
tions ; the last-named lets fly, as every curate wao is a gentle- 
man must feel inclined to let fly, at the Curates’ Union. Mr. 
Deane is a bold writer; but he is a witness of truth ; and when 
he reminds the underbred curates of the present day that, as 
persons of inferior culture, they must expect to be treated as 
such, he says the thing which has wanted saying this many a 
day, and he says it well. 


RECENT VERSE 


1. Poems and Ballads. By Q. London: Methuen. 

2. From the Hills of Dream, Mountain Songs and Island 
Runes. By FIONA MACLEOD. Edinburgh: Geddes. 

3. Units. By WINIFRED Lucas. London: Lane. 

4. Wind on the Harp-Strings. By ARYHUR E, J, LEGGE 
London : Humphreys. 

5. Verses Suggested and Original, By E. H. LACON WATSON. 
London: Innes. 

6. Songs from the Greek. Translated by JANE MINOT SEDG- 
Wick. London: Lane. 


1. Q. has a bright and brisk imagination and in Poems ana 
Ballads he has given the world verse as clean and sparkling as 
heart could desire. ut he has one pardonable weakness, that 
of overrating the public intelligence and knowledge of literature. 
This shows itself not only in the allusions he introduces, but in 
the rather sparing scale on which he has provided explanatory 
notes. If there were to be notes at all, there should, we think, 
have been notes to ‘Sabina’ and ‘ Dolor Oogo.’ (.’s Muse is 
singularly versatile ; nothing comes amiss to her, be it patriotic 
lay, comic song, or pastoral, be it tragic, mock-tragic, or mere 
badinage. Apart from som2 excellent carols, it appears to us 
that the best thing in Poems and Ballads is the most ambitious 
of ()’s ventures, ‘Columbus at Seville.’ The situation, Columbus 
has just received the news of Queen Isabella's death, is eminently 
dramatic. None ofits points are missed and every now and 
azain the m nolozue rises to heights of extraordinary vigourand 
pathos: 

Ah, b'essed hands! ah, blessed woman's hands! 
They are cold beside her now, and cannot stir. 
Further than I have travelled she hath fared : 
But I shall follow. Soon will come the ca!! : 
And I shall grip the tiller once again. 
Ine purple night shall heave upon the floor 
Mile after mil2; the dawn invade the stars, 
‘The stars the dawn—how long? And following down 
I'he moon's long ripple, I shall hear again 
The frigate bird go whistling, see the flash, 
The light on Guanahani! Salvador! 
let thy Cross flam2 upon m2 in that star, 
And from that Cross outstretch fer sainted hands! 


This surely is the tru2 Poet’s Sailor, a Don Quixote of the high 
seas, the Ulysses that Dante saw and that English prose writers 
fortunately have not been so slow, as English poets have shown 
themselves, to recognise in our own annals. 

2. Some of the poems brought together in Miss Fiona Mac- 
leod’s new volume are reprinted from earlier works, but From 
the Hills of Dream would be notable, if only for two of the 
‘Lyric Runes’ it contains, ‘ The Rune of the Sorrow of Women,’ 
and ‘The Rune of the Passion of Women.’ In them is simply 
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the quintessence of all that is hea:tbreakiag or heartbroken. 
Elsewhere in some lyrical prose outbursts ‘The Silence of 
Amor,’ there peeps out a sense of sunshine and the joy of life, 
but for the most part From th: Hills of Dream calls up few 
visions save of grey seas, sombre moors, and mists gathering 
on the barren hillside. 


o ? 


Green wind from the green-gold branches, what is the soag you bring 

What are all songs for me, now, who no more care to sing ? 

Deep in the heart of Summ *r, sweet is life to me still, 

But my heart is a lonely hunter that hunts on a lonely hill. 
Those lines from ‘The Lonely Hunter’ no examinee worth his 
salt, who had to be examined in From the Hills of Dream, 
would fail to learn by rote as a characteristic p13saze 

3. The author of Units is, on the whole, seen at her best in 
her grave and dignified sonnets. But though her shorter 
lyrics appear to us too often rather crabbed, the thoughts, 
which betray considerable intellectual subtlety, being hardly 
witty enough for epigram or light enough for song, there are 
amongst them some which are at once clear and highly 
imaginative. We were particularly struck by the following : 


LOSS 


Of sleep it was death learned this tenderness ;— 
Of sleep did he 

Some vision, soft as any love's cares;, 
Implore for thee, 

With words familiar ; for a stran 


He dared not come. 


yer, dumb, 


Full motherly, as if to soothe and bless 
Indeed, he came 

Aud took thee,—happy with a lost distress,— 

» looks proclaim 


ww free, how smiling to be hi 


How glad, h 
hy shyness is. 
‘ Shyness’ in that last line savours rather of a conceit, and it 
must be admitted Urs is obviously only written for people 
who take time over their reading. 

4. ‘ My soul is fevered with enchanted wine.’ ‘Taus runs the 
first line of the first poem in Mr. A. E. J. Legge’s W7nd on the 
Harp-Strings. Such an opening is slightly ominous, but there 
is good enchanted wine as well as bad, and Mr. Legge, we are 
thankful to find, sticks to the former, the ‘enchanted wine 
Poured golden from the jewelled cup of spring.’ Mr. Legge is 
decidedly fond of moralising, and this propensity renders his 
verses at times a little vague, at times a little prosy, but, when 
his ideas are simple and de‘inite, they are expressed with great 
vigour. Thetone of Wind on the Ha p- Strings is agreeably 
wholesome and manly. It breathes a genuine love of open-air 
life and admiration of open-air virtues. 

5- Mr. Lacon Watson has a neat wit and a facile pen, and 
his waggery is of an excellently good-humoured and well- 
mannered sort. But the question whether the jewxr desprit 
collected in Verses Suggested and Original are strong enough 
to gain by being published e7 masse is rendered harder than it 
need be to answer, by the prominence given to certain ‘ Incor- 
porated-Authors’-Society Verses’ if we may coin that phrase 
to describe addresses to brother poets, meditations over re- 
jected MSS., ef hoc genus We advise the judicious 
reader to begin the volume at p. 77. As ‘ The Man of Feeling,’ 
pleading his cause with Lydia, Cynthia, and the rest of them, 
Mr. Lacon Watson is very agreeable. Unless we are very much 
mistaken, from whatever source he may borrow his metres, it 
is Horace Mr. Lacon Watson means to take as his master. 
Thisis a point in his favour, and a point which has consider- 
able magnitude. 

6. Some of the epigrams and lighter pieces in Miss Sedg- 
wick’s Songs from the Greek are neatly rendered, but we fear 
she has underrated the difficulty of translating Greek choric 
odes into rhymed English verse without sacriicing their 
dignity to rapidity of movement. 


OMNE. 


A GOOD FINISH 


The Evergreen,a Northern Seasonal: The Book of Winter. 
Edinburgh : Geddes. 


Among the many singularities of the Everyreen not the least 
paradoxical was its unreluctant acceptance of mortality, in that 
it allotted to itself from the first a life-span of but four seasons. 
Whether this self-imposed limit of age was thought likely to 
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coincide with the calculated limit of public patience, it were 
too curious, and a little ungracious, to consider now. Let us 
neither inquire into the motives of a favour (if we be of that 
way of thinking) nor on the other hand deny that small service 
may be true service while it lasts. On the latter point we 
incline to put some emphasis, being of opinion that the Ever. 


green has not only aimed at more but has actually, in spite of 


the inconspicuous excellence of some of its lighter papers, 
‘amounted to’ a good deal more than it ever became the 
fashion to recognise. The virtual absence of editorial control 
(now avowed, but not sufficiently justified) goes somewhat to 
explain certain obvious incoherences, and others are probaly 
due to one or two writers having unshipped a large consiga- 
ment of ideals while the tide served and there was wharf-room 
for such merchandise. Local patriotism and cosmopolitan 
lucidity, racial self-respect and (if we mistake not) peace at any 
price, the ruralisation of cities and the preaching of megalithic 
architecture: these certainly appear to be antithetic counsels of 
perfection. Somewhat unconvincing, too, are counter-blasts to 
urban paganism (usually called Decadence) when juxtaposed 
beside biological dithyrambics of a more or less phallic flavour. 
Finally, many will hae’ their doo:s whether perfect sanity is 
reconcilable with that weird literary form which has possessed 
the later issues so largely and converted the Lvergreen into 
a high-place whence the Celt ia process of renascence— 
that Celt who has made up his mind that he sha// be born 
again, gainsay who dares, and not born a bit different, either 
—may sound his barbaric yap over the roofs of the world, to 
the partial bedevilment of the Saxon intelligence. In the 
Proem, if we remember aright, no such note was sounded ; 
and in the Zazvoy to the present issue the Celtic enthusiasts 
receive their release, in the general disbanding of the volunteer 
literary forces, without special recognition. We are now told 
something about the beginnings of the Singular Seasonal and 
the purposes which it mainly had in view. It appears that the 
setters-forth aimed at nothing less than a new attempt to see 
life steadily and see it whole. Only—paradox again -thei: 
most valued conviction was that if one would see it steadily 
one must see it as in ceaseless movement; must get the habit 
of regarding each existing fact as a product and see in every 
product the processes which made it still at work. One must 
not be deluded by the departmentalisation of things into diverse 
unrelated spheres of Science, and Literature and Art (each 
with its separate column and capital), by the fallacious sunder- 
ing of past and present, economics and history, beauty and 
use. Literature, to take one instance, is but science—social 
science, moral science—-quickened and alive; your Kail- 
yard School gives a ‘regional survey’ of certain corners 


of Scottish life and custom: the most real History of 
Scotland is a complete set of the Waverley Novels, to 
which Hill Burton and the rest may serve as invaluable 


commentaries and notes. So, too, it is worth remembering 
that there are other ways of entering upon the Study of Nature 
than through the systematic handbook (which is muinly not so 
much a guide thereto as a notice that trespassers will be 
prosecuted) ; that a teaching caste is a necessary evil, in many 
ways hindering knowledge just as an over-faith in legality may 
atroply the moral sense of individuals ; that it is the whole- 
hearted amateur who is apt to take rank as the prince of 
professionals (/es‘e Darwin and a score of others), appearing 
from time to time among the rabbinical brotherhood of science 
as the little child who leads them. In regard to the latter con- 
tention, so distinguished a member of the said brotherhood as 
Professor Ray Lankester, for that matter, gave it the support of 
his very explicit testimony just the other day. Still, the rhapso- 
dists of the Evergreen have their own way of stating the case 
and correlating it; and the process-philosophy which is the 
result of their vision of the world does not stop at natural and 
physical science, but aims to account equally for the civilisation 
of China and the social status of the Newhaven (N.B.) fishwife. 
This attempt at an evolutionary synthesis of the various 
interests of life—this biological way of interpreting, for instance. 
social processes—is what has been most central and significant 
inthe Evergreen evangel, though obscured somewhat by the 
other elements of a too miscellaneous intention. Still, despite 
the mediocrity of some of the Literature and the queerness of 
much of the Art, it may be said that the vergreen has con- 
tained a considerable number of papers of peculiar excellence 
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and originality, and that the best of these have been of a 
quality not elsewhere to be found at present that we know of. 
Now that the series is completed, the volumes will probably 
begin to enjoy a kind of retrospective recognition, the belated 
vogue of a topic of literary-historical reference, like the Germ 
or Cope’s Tobacco Plant. 

Of the Winter Book itself we shall say but little save that it 
i; both better and worse than the preceding issues. The litera- 
ture is more varied, more obviously interesting, and less unequal 
in quality ; but the art may be found even less pleasing than 
ever by those who do not love the ugly and meaningless in- 
genuity of so-callea Celtic decoration. Here we would b2 
understood to refer only to tne head and tail-pieces. Happily 
the full-page drawings for the most part do not require a special 
fanaticism for their appreciation. Two winter-scenes by James 
Cadenhead will be favoured by the judicious on several accounts ; 
and about the work of Andrew K. Womrath there is a certain 
quaint graciousness, as of Old Japan, which turns to favour 
and to prettiness even so grisly a subject as ‘ St. Simeon Stylites, 
while it inevitably leaves all the sublimity out of a ‘ Madonna 
and Child.’ Apart from the contributions of Professor Patrick 
Geddes and Mr. J. Arthur Thomson—which largely give its 
scientific stamp to the book—there are quite half a dozen 
papers which are of first-rate quality both as to matter and 
manner. We hardly think anything could be better in its 
kind than ‘The Black Month,’ by M. Clothilde Balfour, yet 
we hesitate to prefer it to Catherine A. Janvier’s imaginative 
folk-lore study entitled ‘A Devolution of Terror.’ Ocher con- 
tributions which go to mik: the last number of the Evergreen 
almost redundantly excellent appear over the names of Elie 
Reclus, Paul Desjardins (these in French), D« Edward B. 
Koster (who is his own interpreter from the Dutch), J. H. 
Pearce, Fiona Macleod, Etizabeth A. Sharp, Douglas Hyde, 
Nora Hopper, and Katharine Tynan. And, in fact, it really 
looks as though the Celt were actually renascing after all, 
lalking of resurrections, however, has not Standish O’Grady’s 
powerful, horcible, and truly Celtic story, ‘Dermot's Spring,’ 
Jone service in another place ? 


THE ANTEDILUVIANS 


Prehistori: Man and Beast, By Rev. H. 
London: Smith Elder. 


N. LIUrCHINSON, 


Mr. Hutchinson is well known as a restorer of ancient times ; 
is earlier books of extinct creatures have been widely read ; 
and the present volume brings the story of this terrene down 
(0a period just before that of history. In many ways this latest 
volume is an improvement upon any of its predecessors that 
the present writer is acquainted with. Itis not without blemish, 
‘he most conspicuous being perhaps the lavish use of marks 
of exclamation, from which but few pages are free. There is, 
moreover, a trifle too much of Sir Henry Howorth in the book. 
‘it Henry’s views are well known and revolutionary ; but he is 
itimid reactionary compared with his follower, Mr. Hutchinson, 
vho deals with ‘the glacial nightmare’ in a tone which would 
ve excessive in a politician. The question of the great 
ice Age is not to be decided by impassioned rhetoric as both 
‘it Henry Howorth and Mr. Hutchinson appear to think. It 
samatter for observation and argument; but, as every one 
mows, glacial questions have given out more controversial heat 
‘lan would have been sufficient to melt the Ice Age itself. 
Vith these exceptions we have little but praise for Mr. 
lutchinson’s intelligent attempt to bring before us man and his 
‘utroundings of those dim periods which are written of as the 
ilder and newer stone age. Of our first parents, who produced 
‘lose roughly-shaped flints often called ‘celts,’ but little is 
tally ascertained. They have been unfortunately more 
*tishable than their works, and less than half a dozen skulls 
and skeletons have bzen disinterred to tell us what the makers 
‘these flints were like. The author is therefore bold, though 
hoperly mindful of the picturesque, in his restorations of man 

‘the reindeer period. 

He brings before us indeed ina very forcible, though possibly 
‘intentional, fashion reasons for the disappearance of this 
timeval race; for the frontispiece represents an elderly per- 
on of that period confronting at the mouth of his cave, with 
thing in the way of a weapon but a single stone-headed 
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sear, a large cave bear, a still larger cave tiger, and a hyena 
of respectable dimensions. If such visitors were common at 
one’s cave at the close of the glacial period the poverty of human 
bones is intelligible. Bolder still, however, is an authority 
whom Mr. Hutchinson quotes in denying to these inhabitants 
of our land the capacity of spzech to a greater extent thana 
‘jabber, a shout, a roar.’ Professor Huxley’s remark upon the 
earliest skull, the celebrated Neanderthal cranium, will be 
borne in mind ; that skull, said the Professor, might have con- 
tained the brains of a philosopher or those of a thoughtless 
savage. We do not mike these remarks by way of criticism, but 
rather to give som? notion of the way in which the antediluvian is 
described by the author. In a book like the present, which 
professes to be more than a mere cold and accurate account of 
what is known concerning one of the most interesting subjects, 
speculation and picture making are not only legitimate but 
imperative. Even uncultivated man of the Paleolithic period, 
very rightly thinks the author, is not in all probability the actual 
progenitor of our race. It seems, indeed, self-evident that man 
must have first come into being in some more genial climate 
than that of northern Europe. An African forest or the 
vanished continent of Lemuria (where Haeckel located Para- 
dise) seems a more suitable spot for the aspiring anthropoid 
ape to have put on the ways of a man. But the author falls 
into a not uncommon error when he says that ‘to place the 
origin of man before that of the higher apes would be like 
placing the cart before the horse.’ We should doubt whether 
any single person provided with the requisite knowledge 
would derive our noble selves from any existing Gorilla 
or Chimpanzee. There is therefore no particular reason why 
one anthropoid stock should not have givea rise to the 
existing anthropoids and another to existing man, and that the 
latter may have come first, the former being rather of the 
nature of a degeneration. Now even a jabber that could be 
understanded of the people to whom it was addressed, let alone 
a comparatively well-made stone axe, means a vast deal of 
cultivation and countless generations for its acquirement. It 
is, therefore, not at all desirable to reject, except with the 
greatest regret and in the face of abundant contrary evidence, 
such feeble glimmerings of light as exist concerning the 
possibility of a Miocene man. We should be disposed to 
think that the presumably human flints of Miocene age 
presented to the notice of savants by the Abbé Bourgeois, 
and still more the evidence of Miocene man in India, which 
was treated of in Natural Science some months since, 
demand a more favourable interpretation than has been hitherto 
put upon them by some; we must not, in fact, expect too 
much of man of that day. Naturally Mr. Hutchinson tells us 
something of the sensational discovery of M. Dubois a year or 
two back, of the Prthecanthropus erectus. But he is content 
with giving the four views held concerning this remarkable 
fossil without committing himself; indeed at the very end of 
the chapter the author seems to bethink himself of his profes- 
sion and to reflect upon orthodoxy, for he concludes with a 
somewhat unnecessary though perfectly edifying quotation. 
The best chapter in the book, as we think, is that entitled ‘The 
Little Folk” From many a story and saza the author collects 
some interesting facts about the people of the Stone Age, who 
were seen and known by the Celtic invaders. He tells us of a 
peasant who surprised one of these dwarfs who was about to 
fell a tree ; the dwarf fled, and when the peasant rushed forward 
to sterl his tools he found that they had been changed to stone. 
The explanation is of course that the man had stone implements. 
A final chapter deals with Stonehenge which the author will 
not allow to the Druids. Yet he is obliged to confess that its 
meaning and its period are mysterious and at present insoluble. 
The building of Stonehenge is illustrated by a plate, in which 
the workmen, like their descendants of to-day, have straps 
fastened round their trousers. This sketch represents the most 
probable way in which the huge blocks of stone were lifted by 
men with no machinery. The great stones were according to 
Mr. Hutchinson gradually raised by inserting wedges and then 
blocks of stone underneath them. Mr. Hutchinson’s book is 
one which should be read by every one, and Sir H. Howorth may 
ke right in stating in his preface that ‘few peop!e are so dull or 
so frivolous that they are not interested in the beginning of 
human history.” We hope, in this case cordially, that Sir 
Henry Howorth is right. 
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OLD AND NEW 


There is much wholesome doctrine, as well as evidence of 
considerable width o/ reading, conveyed in the artistic shape 
of the imaginary letters snd journal, edited by Mr. Hugh Langley. 
under the title of Ze Tides Ebb cut to the Night (London : 
Henry). Basil Brooke is a young man afflicted with a neurotic 
vein of quintessential culture. He has written a novel in which 
he has endeavoured ‘to effect the presentation of perpetual 
beauty through the tormenting vehicle of words,’ a novel ‘ which 
was sown with dijoux indiscrets as a cingue-cento garment 1s 
sown all over with pearls, and was consequently more successful 
than’ he ‘could justly have expected.’ On this he commences 
Realist,in themostmodernandunphilosophical sense of the term, 
and he spends his days between psychological self-analysis and 
the gratification of his nerve-sensations. His journal of two 
years records the decline of his life under the stress of evu7 and 
narcotics, and his impressions on literature, art, and the yet 
more engrossing moz-méme, until his lucubrations die out with 
the ebbing of the tides of a self-centred and unprofitable exist- 
ence. Yet under the encumbrance of fastidious selnshness, 
which he has put on as a garment, and which, like that of 
Nessus, has infected the vitality beneath it, we can trace 
something of a more manly spirit, as well as indications of a 
shrewd judgment not altogether dulled by deliberate disuse. 
More, he shows both in journal and letters a clear literary style, 
and not infrequently a touch of epigram, which relieves th: 
general sombreness of this study in pessimism To take an 
occasional instance: of ‘society girls’ he says: ‘ They all say 
the same things in the same way, expressing themselves with a 
cold metallic 1ing, as though their souls had shrivelled and the 
mental cavity had been filled with gold.’ ‘Sympathy. . . in- 
duces us to shirk the duty of discipline and the discipline of 
duty. It has many forms, some of them—its degeneration— 
fatal to happiness, justice or good government ; and if we let 
it spread on uncontrolled, it may end by destroying not only 
our national supremacy, but our very national existence 
itself’ ‘Marie Bashkirtscheff ... had the almost heroic 
courage to sacrifice all things and all men to the claims 
of he: own exceptional personality.’ ‘Morality ... every- 
where is chiefly a question of tradition and custom, as 
modesty is chiefly a question of darkness or light’ Not 
the least happy of the more cheerful items in the book are 
Basil’s various literary excursions. Carlos’s poem on Hyde 
Park Corner with the remarks thereon in the style of the New 
Criticism would repay quotation éa# exfenso, but we refrain. 
Another pleasant notioa is the missionary movement of the 
Olympian gods for the spir.tual benefit of our modern pagans, 
and the disastrous retreat of the divinities. But the most humanly 
interesting episode is the appearance and early death of Kate, 
who by means of the most elementary of passions recalls, too late 
indeed, the altrui:m which has been smothered and the con- 
science which has been seared by the moral an.es:hesia result- 
ing from Basil’s self-indu:ed disease. As his sensible corres- 
pondent, Mrs. Deerhurst, tells him, a soul so treated becomes 
‘a mental phonograph, rezistering every external voice, but its 
own vo.ce silent for good or ill.’ Altogether we have to thank 
‘Hugh Langley’ for a very successful attempt to administer 
a moral tonic, artfully rendered palatable by its agreeable 
literary form. 

If any one wants what Mr. Percival Pollard calls ‘an instruc- 
tive pictorial survey of the field of posterdom,’ he may be com- 
mended to Mr. Edward Penfiela’s Posters in Miniature 
(London : Lane), a collection of well-known posters, with por- 
traits of the artists. Nearly all these reduced designs must 
be familiar to everybody, having been exhibited in galleries or 
on hoardings. There is no occasion here to describe them or 
to criticise them comparatively. Here are some of the works 
of Jules Chéret, Dudley Hardy, Eugtne Grasset, W. H. 
Bradley, Phil May, Aubrey Beardsley, and many others. Last, 
but not least, will we mention, F. Walker's wonderful design, 
‘The Woman in White.’ 

Among new editions we have to note the Rev. H. N. Ella- 
combe’s valuable commentary, Zhe Plant Lore and Garden 
Craft of Shakespeare (London: Arnold), with excellent illus- 
trations ; Lzttle Wanderlin, and Other Fairy Tales (London : 
Macmillan), by A. and E. Keary; Shakespeare's Heroines 
(London: Newnes) by Mrs. Jameson; ard Fudlen Angels 
(London ; Gay), ‘ popular edition.’ 
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